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Do You Get Your Facets 
On World Issues First Hand? 


More than ever before in human history spoken 
words are the decisive factor in human destiny. 
Irom the capitals ofa dozen nations, spoken words 
ina dozenlanguagesare flashed to us, determining 
for us war or peace, truth, rumor or falsehood. 


Do you understand these words? Or are they for- 


KALTENBORN SAYS: 
‘*Hitler in his 
speech spoke of 
possible internal 
treachery against 
which he warned 
the Reich. In the 
official English 
translation re- 
leased by the Ger- 

Ht man Government 
this signficant reference to possible 
internal opposition was omitted. 
This again demonstrates the ad- 
vantage and importance of being 
able to understand foreign broad- 
casts in the original language.” 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


BURTON RASCOE—“Your method is 
the most painless I have ever encoun- 
tered. My wife and daughter have turned 
their French lessons into a series of de- 
lightful evenings. Linguaphone has be- 
come a family event.” 


SINCLAIR LEWIS—The famous nov- 
elist, who is a student of the Swedish and 
Italian Courses, has turned instinctively 
to Linguaphone whenever the need arose 
for quick proficiency in a foreign lan- 
guage. 


PAUL ROBESON—“T have used many 
of your courses, including Russian, Ger- 
man and French. I now find my records 
indispensable and amazingly helpful.” 


VIRGINIA PAGE—“‘After a few les- 
sons of my French course, I am con- 
vinced that this is the easiest and most 
delightful way to learn a language that 
could possibly be imagined.” 


MRS. F. CORLIES MORGAN—“I 
have at last finished the Linguaphone 
Italian Course and I assure you it has 
been a great pleasure to go through it.” 








LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


In your own home you can at once 
hear the words in any foreign lan- 
guage you choose, know precisely 
what they mean and learn to speak 
them and understand them without 
any intermediary. 


By this new, amazing Linguaphone 
method you merely LISTEN a few 
minutes a day, follow a simple text 
and in an incredibly short time be- 
come master of a vocabulary of 3000 
most essential words—more than 
enough to understand almost any 
conversation or broadcast. 


LINGUAPHONE is the most nota- 
able advance of this century in mod- 
ernizing the study of foreign lan- 
guages. A faculty of 250 of the fore- 
most professors of languages con- 
nected with the great universities of 
the world—Oxford, Cambridge, The 
Sorbonne, Columbia, Madrid, Se- 


eign to you and you have to wait until they are 
translated and interpreted for you? Is your in- 
formation on world events direct, first hand, 
original, authentic? 


Understand the spoken and written words in 
any foreign language by the quick, easy help of 


LINGUAPHONE 


The World-Famous Foreign Language Master 


ville, Rome, Géttingen, etc., ete. — 
made LINGUAPHON E thescientifi- 
cally streamlined method for learning 
lo speak, read, write and understand 
a foreign language. It brings a living 
voice into your own home, that speaks 
to you, and repeals to you, clearly and 
distinctly, as though you had a pri- 
vate tutor at your side. 


To speak a foreign language quickly 
and correctly a million men and 
women in all walks of life have turned 
to LINGUAPHONE. Travelers, 
teachers, writers, engineers, business 
men, importers and exporters, Army 
and Navy men, diplomatic service 
employees, singers, movie and radio 
stars, actors, in addition to many 
high school and college students— 
all have found LINGUAPHONE the 
sure key to progress in mastering a 
foreign language. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


FRENCH 
yERMAN 
RUSSIAN 
SWEDISH 
LATIN 
CHINESE 
BENGALI 
HINDUSTANI 
HAUSA 


SPANISH 
ITALIAN 
IRISH 
GREEK 
JAPANESE 
ESPERANTO 
FINNISH 
EFFIK 
ARABIC 


PORTUGUESE 
POLISH 
DUTCH 
ENGLISH * 
PERSIAN 
CZECH 
HEBREW 
AFRIKAANS 
MALAY 


*American as well as British pronunciation 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK telling the whole story of 
Linguaphone, how it was made, who made it and what students 


say about it. NO OBLIGATION. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 R.C.A. Building New York City 


44 R.C.A. Building, New York City 
Without cost or obligation please send me 
the Linguaphone Book. 
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Carrain Sercer N. Kournakorr, re- 
tired cavalry officer of the former Russian 
Imperial Army, was in 1919 officer in 
charge of operations of the Circassian 
Cavalry Division. He is well known to 
our readers for his contributions on the 
gi aspects of the campaign in Fin- 
and. 


Marcaret I, Lamont, social worker 
and writer, has made several trips to the 
Soviet Union and has previously written 
for us of her impressions. She is co- 
author, with her husband Corliss Lamont, 
of “Russia Day by Day.” 


Ricnarp Mount is the pseudonym of 
a research scientist, expert on foreign af- 
fairs and lecturer, whose present specialty 


is analyzing the fast changing world situa- 
tion. 


Tue Hon. D. N. Pritt, K.C., MP., 
well known English barrister and Labor 
MP., author of “Light on Moscow” and 
other important books, is best known 
‘0 our readers through his brilliant and 
impartial analysis of the Moscow Trials. 
tr. Pritt was chairman of the Reichstag 
Fire Enquiry held in London in 1933. He 
has made several visits to the USSR, and 
is chairman of the British Society for 
Cultural Relations with the USSR. A 


fuller development of the ideas set forth 
in the article in this issue as well as light 
on the whole world situation today, will 
be found in his latest book, “Must the 
War Spread?”, soon to be published here. 


Iswor Scunemer, gifted American poet 
and novelist, has lived in Moscow for 
several years where he was on the staff 
of “International Literature.” He writes 
for us regularly on various aspects of the 
cultural life of the USSR with which he 
is so familiar. 


Dr. Henry E. Sicerist, Director of the 
Institute of the History of Medicine of 
Johns Hopkins University and his daugh- 
ter, Erica Sigerist, here conclude their 
joint article which resulted from their 
latest trip to the USSR and which we 
began publishing in November. 


Resecca JANNEY TrmprESs, sQcial work- 
er, lecturer and writer, co-author of the 
unforgettable “We Didn’t Ask Utopia,” 
writes of her experiences of home life in 
the USSR where she lived and worked 
for two years with her husband, Dr. Harry 
Timbres. 


Pror. N. N. Zusov is the international- 
ly known Russian authority on the Arc- 
tic whose recent studies on rising tem- 
peratures in the Arctic have aroused 
great interest among scientists every- 
where. 
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D. N. Pritt 


has written another 
Penguin Book 


MUST THE 
WAR SPREAD? 


He says, “If the British Government is 
—as it plainly is—embarking on fo- 
menting a ‘war of rival ideologies,’ to 
borrow the terminology which so many 
Ministers use when they are earnestly 
assuring us that they would never allow 
the country to be involved in such a 
war under any circumstances, we must 
remember that the U.S.S.R. will of ne- 
cessity defend herself against any such 
attack. The time has gone by when she 
could hope to rely upon collective se- 
curity, or international goodwill, or on 
anything but the rule of force. . . .” 


Must the War Spread? 


(Publication Date March 15) dealing 
fully with the recent events in Finland 
forms what is really the second vol- 
ume of 


LIGHT ON 
MOSCOW 


which Jessica Smith described in $.R.T. 
as “‘packed to the brim with vital and 
indispensable information of the events 
that led to the signing of the Soviet- 
German Non-Aggression Pact last 
August and its results.” 

Like all Penguin Books these sell for 
25c each. 


Order from your book- 
seller or mail coupon 
NOW and insure receipt 
on publication day. 





PENGUIN BOOKS, Inc. 
41 East 28th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, at 25c each, plus 5c 


to cover postage on my entire order, the following 
quantities of: 


cans copies MUST THE WAR SPREAD? 
Bee copies LIGHT ON MOSCOW 


I am enclosing stamps, coin, money order, or 
check. Please send me FREE your complete list 
of Penguin publications. 
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The Gateway to Leningrad Closes 


ITH the breakthrough in the southern half of the 

Mannerheim-Kirke Line, the capture of its coastal 
“anchor,” the fortress of Koivisto, and the imminent occu- 
pation of Viborg by Soviet troops, the Imperialists’ gate- 
way to Leningrad is being shut. Every day that passes fur- 
nishes fresh evidence of sinister and long prepared moves 
against the Soviet Union with Finland as pivot, and makes 
clearer the wisdom of the USSR’s acting in Finland at the 
exact moment that she did. 

As Soviet military operations proceed with greater and 
greater success, the instigators of an anti-Soviet war begin 
to draw back and hesitate. While Hore-Belisha openly 
advocates an attack on the Soviet Union through Finland, 
while the British Conservative Press suggest an air attack 
on Baku, the success of the Red Army has strengthened the 
position of those circles in Britain which oppose switching 
the war against the Soviet Union, among whom are power- 
ful elements in the Labor Party. 

Britain’s plans to prepare a northern front have met 
with outright rejection in the Scandinavian countries. Both 
the Swedish and Norwegian governments, while professing 
great sympathy for Finland, have refused to take the step 
of direct military involvement in Finland or to let troops 
of other nations pass through their territory. ‘This despite 
vigorous pressure both from England and from large sec- 
tions of their own big bourgeoisie and militarist circles. 

The sinister recent developments in the Near East, which 
proceeded so happily upon the prospects of the USSR 
caught between the pincers of a double war, North and 
South, may take a healthier turn toward peace now that 
the northern pincer is not working so well. Certainly, at 
the present moment, knowledge of the strength of the Red 
Army is a useful counterweight to the feverish imperialist 
plotters of a new world war. As Mr. Mount reveals in 
his article in this issue, the drive upon the neutrals is in- 
tensifying; and British and French imperialism are show- 
ing no scruple as to methods, bribing with loans where 
necessary, or rattling the sword to muster the states in the 
Balkans and the Near East as mercenaries or press-gang 
conscripts against the Soviet Union. But with the growing 
strength and prestige of the Soviet Union lie the peace 
hopes of the neutrals, the peace hopes of all who have a 
genuine desire to see peace preserved in the world. 


The Breakthrough on the Newspaper Front 


[° is no longer possible to mask the real course of events 
- In Finland. In an attempt to offset the news from the 
Viborg district the correspondents bury another “Red 
division” in their typewriters; they try to rationalize away 
the developments so disagreeable to them, and pile up 


Frontispiece—A collective farm woman of Tadjikistan with 
exhibits of wheat for the Moscow Fair. 





hypothetical mountains of Soviet casualties as consolation 
prizes. But the truth is too big to be held down. 

To match the “strategic” withdrawal of the Manner- 
heim columns the correspondents have been making stra- 
tegic withdrawals of their own. Their own “second line” 
involves turning on the former object of their rhapsodies, 
on “democratic” little Finland, whose general staff and 
censors are now said to be under the domination of aristo- 
cratic and Tsarist traditions. It is now the Finnish cen- 
sors on whom they lay the blame for their own back-firing 
blitzkrieg on journalistic truth and journalistic ethics. 

Leland Stowe bursts out with: 

“Most of Finland’s present generals were trained in the 
old German imperial army. . . . Field Marshal Baron 
Mannerheim himself rose to outstanding success in the Tsar’s 
army and is reported by background and disposition to be an 
autocrat of the old school. Thus most of Finland’s remark- 
ably capable army officers have had very little contact with 
democratic conditions. . It is far more difficult to meet 
any of the key Finnish generals than it would be to get a 
half hour’s interview with the commander in chief of the 
Allied Armies in France or Field Marshal Goering.” 

Fletcher Pratt, the New York Evening Post’s own spe- 
cial military specialist, famous for his wonderful cam- 
paigns over parlor rugs, counsels the Finnish censors 
thus: “Instead of sympathy this kind of news (overdoses 
of atrocity stories) produces boredom, the most dangerous 
of all reactions for the Finns who need to keep foreign 
sympathy much alive and active.” Wrong again, Mr. Pratt! 
It is not sympathy that gives way, Mr. Pratt. People 
resent lies. 

We cannot, however, count too much on the corre- 
spondents’ chastened conscience or logic. In a Reuter’s 
dispatch to the New York Times, the correspondent warns 
—“One should not believe all one is told about the poor- 
ness of the Russian bombers and pilots. Some are reason- 
ably good and very accurate.” ‘Two paragraphs down, 
speaking of Red Army artillery fire, there is a masterpiece 
of self-refutation: “their aim is generally so poor and er- 
ratic that one is never really safe anywhere within range.” 

What will the correspondents and the news interpreters 
do next? A fore-taste has been given by a recent remark 
of radio news commentator Quincy Howe who warned his 
listeners that after hearing of daily Finnish victories they 
should be prepared from now on to hear of daily Soviet 
victories, but that these would be “propaganda.” 


On Some “Unadulterated Twaddle” 


HE Soviet Union is a friendly foreign power, enjoying 

diplomatic relations with the United States. Secretary 
Hull, in response to a Senate request for information, could 
find no grounds to complain of violation of her diplomatic 
engagements to this country. The interests of the Soviet 
Union in the present world situation closely parallel those 
of the American people. It seeks the earliest possible end 
of the war and has lent its good offices to every effort in 
that direction. While the war continues, it seeks to limit 
its scope, to stop it from spreading. To this end, it has 
entered into a system of treaties with all of its neighbors 
who are of the same mind and has taken steps to protect 
its own borders against interventionist attempts. Cordial 
relations between the American and Soviet peoples, whose 
common interest is to develop their countries in peace and 
security, would constitute an effective guarantee against 
American involvement in war and make an important con- 
tribution to the cause of world peace. 
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It is most disturbing, therefore, that the President of the 
United States has seen fit to make a gratuitous’ and un- 
called for attack on the Soviet Union in his recent address 
to the American Youth Congress. ‘The pretext of that 
attack was the effort of the Soviet Union to secure her 
border against the threat of intervention through Finland, 
But when we recall the President's silence in the face of 
the fascist invasion of democratic Spain and Mussolini's 
conquests of Ethiopia and Albania, the diplomatic delicacy 
of his dealings with Japan, and the mildness of his occa- 
sional reproof of Hitler’s long series of aggressive acts, it 
is dificult to believe that his unprecedented denunciation 
of the Soviet Union was inspired by moral indignation, 

‘That it had a more sinister motive is indicated by the 
President’s effort to ridicule the resolution adopted by the 
New York Chapter of the Youth Congress opposing the 
proposed Finnish loan, It is “axiomatic,” the young people 
were assured, that the American people want to help the 
Finnish government with gifts or loans. The warning that 
American financial assistance to Mannerheim is a step 
toward the involvement of this country in war was impa- 
tiently dismissed as “unadulterated twaddle.” 

In the course of his address the President made the 
amazing statement, in connection with American help to 
Finland, that the most absurd thought he had ever heard 
was “that the Soviet Union would, because of this, declare 
war on the United States.” An absurd thought indeed, 
Mr. President, but one not uttered by any section of the 
youth or any other group that has warned against loans as 
the first step toward involvement in war. No one has sug- 
gested that the USSR would declare war on the United 
States if it were to aid Finland, any more than it has de- 
clared war on the Allies or the Scandinavian countries for 
the outright aid already given. ‘Those who warn against 
loans to Finland do so because of the danger of thereby 
prolonging and spreading the war, of switching it into a 
war against the Soviet Union, and involving the United 
States so deeply in Allied conspiracies that they will not be 
able to remain out of war. ‘They remember, too, that loans 
to the ‘Tsarist government and the Kerensky regime led 
inevitably to American armed intervention against the 
Soviet Government in 1918 and 1919, They know, in 
short, that it is “axiomatic” that war loans, open or dis- 
guised, lead to war itself, 

And so, with the famous Roosevelt smile, the President 
advised the young people to go back to their toys and added 
a’ warning to stop bothering older and wiser heads with 
resolutions on matters which they knew nothing about. In 
this peremptory fashion, the President sought to shut off 
discussion, by young and old alike, of one of the most vital 
issues facing the American people. 

It is well that John L. Lewis, speaking to the youth dele- 
gates on the same day, reminded the President how com- 
pletely he had misread the minds and hearts of the American 
people and that their fear of the direction which American 
foreign policy appears to be taking cannot be so lightly dis- 
missed. Ha called attention to the fact that the recent con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers, representing 600,000 
organized miners, was guilty of the same kind of “twaddle” 
of which the youth were accused when it too adopted a 
resolution opposing loans to Finland. 


HERE is ample additional evidence that American 
opinion on the question of aid to Mannerheim is far 
from so “axiomatic” as the President would like to have it. 


6 


Many trade union locals and internationals and other pro. 
gressive organizations have adopted resolutions similar to 
those of the Miners and the Youth. And despite the hys- 
terical campaign conducted by radio and press, the Gallup 
poll shows only a bare majority in favor of loans for pop. 
military purposes, while 78 per cent opposed any funds tg 
finance the purchase of arms, 

This estimate of the temper of the country is confirmed 
by the observations of the columnists. “Thus Raymond Clap. 
per, surely no friend of the Soviet Union, writes: 

“It is with good reason that Congressional leaders are 
ne¢svous about going into a heavy program of aid for Finland, 
Any move which carries the slightest suggestion of possibly 
involving us in the European war will provoke a sharp pro- 
test from the country west of the Alleghenies,” 

David Lawrence adds: 


“To create a precedent at this time of helping Finland may 
in itself furnish the justification for subsequent requests for 
aid for Britain and France, As public opinion stands today, 
there is no desire to enter the European war even with 
financial aid.” 

Congress too has shown itself highly susceptible to views 
which the President branded “unadulterated twaddle.” 
Despite a high-pressure administration drive for the neces: 
sary legislation, Congress has twisted and squirmed over 
the Finnish issue ever since it convened in January, When 
the voters back home made themselves heard, the adminis- 
tration-inspired bill which expressly authorized a Finnish 
loan was shelved. In order to persuade a jittery Congress 
to act, a scheme was needed by which it could authorize 
the funds without assuming any responsibility for the re- 
sults. ‘This has been found in the bill increasing the capital 
of the Export-Import bank, without mentioning the names 
of the proposed beneficiaries. ‘Thus funds were made avail: 
able for a loan to Finland, but the buck was passed to the 
administration for doing so. Even in this form Congress is 
finding the scheme so hard to swallow that it was necessary 
to sweeten it by making China eligible for a portion of the 
new money before it was passed by the Senate. A Finnish 
loan is hardly compatible with the administration's economy 
drive, since, as everybody knows, if the Mannerheim 
regime survives to make use of the funds, it will certainly 
not last long enough to repay them. Small business men 
who have for years been knocking at the doors of the RFC, 
only to be turned down with a banker’s frown, will be in- 
terested to learn that Jesse Jones assured the Senate foreign 
relations committee that Finland was a good credit risk. 
(But that was yesterday. ‘Today, as we go to press, Mr, 
Jones isn’t so sure. ) 

Another reason for Congressional reluctance to accept 
responsibility is the ill-concealed secret that although the 
proposed bill prohibits the use of any loan for military pur 
poses, it will be guns and not food that Finland will get 
with the proceeds. Jones, appearing before the Senate Com 
mittee, stated that the Export-Import bank would have no 
jurisdiction over Finnish purchases after they leave this 
country. From this it is obvious, as the correspondent of 
the New York Times concludes, that “purchases here might 
be traded in Great Britain and France for guns and ar 
munition.” It is in this devious fashion that the way 8 
being prepared for our connivance with the Allies in their 
scheme to give military assistance to the tottering Finnish 
regime. Even the New York Herald Tribune characteris 
the whole shady transaction as “a masterpiece of hush 
hushery.” 5 

The misgivings of the American people on the direction 
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in which American foreign policy is moving were further 
roused by the recent Presidential blessing to the campaign 
for recruiting volunteers for Finland in this country, made 
at a moment when former Attorney General Murphy was 
preparing prosecutions in Detroit and elsewhere (since 
courageously dismissed by Attorney General Jackson ) on 
charges of assisting enlistments for Loyalist Spain. The 
dispatch of Assistant Secretary of State Welles to Europe 
on a mysterious mission does nothing to allay suspicion. 
He goes with a mandate to interview all of the belligerent 
powers, including Germany, and to pay his respects to 
Mussolini. But Moscow is notable by its absence from his 
itinerary. In the light of recent Presidential manoeuvres 
and statements, we may well wonder whether the British 
are over-eager when they greet the Welles mission, in the 
words of the New York World-Telegram headline “As 
Move to Isolate Reds.” 

The American people want no part in the dangerous 
game of reconstructing the Munich front which Chamber- 
lain thought he had built against the Soviet Union. They 
have learned from Munich that conspirators who incite 
others to fight a peace-loving nation end by being drawn 
into war themselves. 


Socialist Construction Goes On 


HE year 1939, which saw so much dislocation of the 

economic life of the capitalist world, with continued 
unemployment and lowered living standards for the masses 
of the people everywhere, saw further increase in industrial 
production in the Soviet Union. Figures announced on 
January 15 by the State Planning Commission showed 
that Soviet industry stepped up production by 14.7 per cent 
over the preceding year, and that retail sales, indicator of 
the increasing well-being of the Soviet people, rose by 16.7 
per cent, 

The total value of the production of Soviet industries, 
under the All-Union and Republic Commissariats in 1939 
was 96,462,000,000 rubles. The increase, this year, topped 
last year’s increase of 12 per cent. 

Owing to the developing European war situation, spe- 
cial emphasis was of necessity laid on the defense industries, 
which took the lead with an advance of 46.5 per cent. 
It is important to note, however, that this increase was 
not made at the cost of lowered production schedules in 
other industries, which in every branch of industry showed 
arise over last year. 

The increases were most marked in the basic industries 
constituting the backbone of the country’s economic system. 
The Commissariat of Heavy Machine-building increased 
production by 13.7 per cent. The Commissariat of Non- 
Ferrous Metallurgy, including the copper, nickel, chrom- 
lum, zinc and other metal industries, showed an increase 
of 14.1 per cent, the chemical industry of 12.6 per cent. 
In the oil industry, production increased by 4.8 per cent. 
The most significant development in the oil industry, how- 
tver, does not yet show up in actual production figures, 
although it will be reflected before long. This was the 
Progress made in the creation of the “Second Baku”, a 
new important base for the oil industry in the rich oil- 
bearing region between the Volga and the Urals. Prospect- 
ing for oil has met with gratifying results in the Ukraine, 
Central Asia and the Soviet Far East. Coal production 
advanced by 9.2 per cent, and progress was made through- 


out the country in adapting local types of fuel, such as peat, 
for local use. 
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Average daily freight carloadings, always an important 
index, rose to 93,374 as against 88,046 the year before. 
River transportation has grown by 20.1 per cent, easing 
the pressure on rail transport. 

The people’s expanding needs are being filled to an 
increasing degree. Meat and dairy products increased by 
14.2 per cent, textiles by 8.8 per cent, fishing industries 
by 11.4 per cent, local industries of the various republics, 
by 12 per cent. The output of industrial cooperatives, 
which play a large part in supplying the daily needs of the 
people, rose by 21 per cent. , 

In agriculture the final official figures for the year are 
not yet available. Despite unfavorable weather conditions 
in some of the main agricultural sections, improved tech- 
nique, increased mechanization, better organization of labor 
and more efficient harvesting brought ‘higher yields per 
acre than last year; and the total production of most crops 
exceeded that of the year before. Preliminary estimates 
show that the average grain yield obtained by collective 
farms this year was 1.05 metric tons per hectare (2.47 
acres) against .92 tons per hectare in 1938, while certain 
individual collective farms broke all records. 

The past year has been characterized by a tremendous 
growth in the technical knowledge and skill of Soviet 
workers, The universal efforts to increase not only every 
worker’s physical skill, but his understanding of underlying 
theoretical problems of industry and agriculture—“to raise 
every worker to the level of technicians and engineers” 
as Molotov put it—are bearing fruit. Workers are them- 
selves playing a predominant part in further rationalization 
of labor processes, in new improvements and inventions. 
During the first months of last year labor productivity in- 
creased by 17 per cent. 

Set this against the recent newspaper fabrications about 
the breakdown of Soviet industry, the dislocation of trans- 
port, and food and goods shortages and the wishful think- 
ing that animates the reports in the anti-Soviet press, 
become transparently clear. 


Where Seven Million Women Rejoice 


MONG oppressed peoples oppression generally falls 
heaviest on the women. Therefore, it is certain that 
there will be especial fervor on March 8th in liberated 
West Ukraine and West Byelo-Russia, during the celebra- 
tion of international woman’s day. 

There is already so much to celebrate there,—the elec- 
tion of so many women’s deputies to the Soviets, so many 
women members of factory committees, so many women 
factory managers. And there is so much to look forward 
to, the levelling of all bars to careers, the opening of every 
educational door, the new Soviet institutions that make 
marriage and motherhood the normal thing even for the 
most ambitious women seeking careers—and vice versa! 

By contrast, the occasion will seem mild in the Soviet 
Union where all these things are taken for granted, where 
in the recent elections to the Soviets 422,279 of the depu- 
ties elected, or 32.96 per cent, were women; where the 
fullest and freest participation of women in all activities 
no longer surprise any but tourists. 

The world-wide liberation of women received its greatest 
impetus with the establishment of the Soviet Union. In- 
evitably, from the breathtaking advances achieved by Soviet 
women, there spreads a quickening impulse in the woman’s 
liberation movement over the whole world. That is why 
wherever the day is celebrated, eyes turn to the USSR. 
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Light on the Soviet-Finnish Conflig 


By D. N. PRITT, K.C., MP. 


One of England’s foremost barristers answers 


the critics of the USSR’s action in Finland 


HERE is no doubt that the ad- 

vance of the Red Army into Fin- 
land, which began on November 30, 
1939, has disturbed a great many people 
who have neither the time nor the op- 
portunity to make sufficient study of 
the matter, All the superficial appear- 
ances, especially as reported in the 
Press, tend against the USSR, and it is 
not easy to arrive at a full understand- 
ing of a complicated situation. This 
lays upon those who are in a position 
to examine the facts, and who seek to 
stop an extension of the world war 
into a combination of all the great 
capitalist powers to destroy the socialist 
state of the USSR, the duty of doing 
all they can to make the situation clear 
to themselves and to others. 

I think that it will therefore be use- 
ful if I set out the main arguments 
and criticisms that have been advanced 
against the Soviet Union on this topic, 
and answer them one by one. 


Argument I: That the USSR was 
guilty of unjustified aggression against 
Finland. 

The circumstances that build up the 
justification for the USSR’S action 
seem to me to be these. Frontiers are 
fluid, not immutable; the necessity for 
peaceful change of frontiers is well rec- 
ognized, and attempts were made in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations to 
provide for such changes; and it is not 
the fault of the Soviet Union if the 
provisions in question never worked 
well. A change of frontier not being 
in itself necessarily wrong, we have 
still to satisfy ourselves that the wish 
of the USSR for the particular change 
sought in this case was reasonable, and 
that there was no other way to achieve 
it than the one adopted. On the ques- 
tion of reasonability, there cannot be 
much doubt. 


The Soviet Offer 

The Soviet Union required the So- 
viet-Finnish frontier, at present only 
20 miles from Leningrad, to be moved 
back some miles, to get the town out 
of range of artillery fire. She also de- 
sired a lease of the port of Hangé 
for a naval base, with the right to 
station a fixed number of troops there; 
if she holds Hangé she can prevent a 
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hostile fleet approaching Leningrad, 
but if any great power, with or with- 
out the assent of the Finnish govern- 
ment, lands there—as the Germans did 
in 1918—it can both seal up the port 
of Leningrad, and proceed overland to 
attack the frontier north-west of the 
city. The Soviet also wanted certain 
small islands near Leningrad and some 
territory in the Rybachi Peninsula 
which overlooked the port of Petsamo, 
which might otherwise be used, as has 
happened in the past, as a hostile sub- 
marine base, threatening Murmansk. 

In return, the Soviet Union offered 
territorial compensation in Soviet Kare- 
lia consisting of an area twice as large 
as that which she was demanding. She 
also offered a mutual assistance pact, 
which would be of immense value to 
the Finnish government if it were not 
some other power’s “‘client’’® state; but 
this the Finnish government refused 
out of hand, and the USSR did not 
insist in any way upon this point. 

The Soviet Union also offered the 
great economic advantage of a large 
increase in trade turnover. 

It is difficult to see that any of the 
territories demanded except the port of 
Hango, were of any appreciable value 
to Finland, however important to the 
USSR; and even of Hangé it may be 
said that it was of no great importance 
to Finland, if no aggressive activities 
were intended to be carried on by any- 
one from her territory. 

It is extremely significant that the 
Soviet Union did not ask for the 
Aaland islands. These islands, of im- 
mense strategic importance, enable any 
great power who can hold and fortify 
them to dominate the whole Baltic. 
That the Soviet Union did not even 
ask for them may provide an acid test 
of her sincerity; if she wanted to domi- 
nate the Baltic, she would ask for them, 
but if, on the other hand, she only 
wanted to make the port of Leningrad 
safe from attack she would ask only for 
just what she did ask. She was appar- 
ently perfectly willing to leave these 
islands in Finnish hands and even 
; * The designation given in Lawrence’s Prin- 
ciples of International Law to designate those 
states “who are obliged to surrender habitually 
the conduct of their exterral affairs . . . to some 
state or authority external to themselves.” For 


fuller discussion, see D. N. Pritt’s “Must the 
War Spread?” 


agreed to their being fortified, so long 
as Finland alone fortified them. 

After some preliminary exchanges, 
these demands were communicated 
to the Finnish representatives at Mos- 
cow on October 12 and were conveyed 
to the Finnish cabinet on the same day, 
Mr. Cajander, the Prime Minister, 
broadcast to the Finnish people on Oc. 
tober 13 that the Soviet demands did 
not affect the integrity of Finland. 

Negotiations continued, the Finnish 
Government refusing to lease the port 
of Hangé, now suggesting—as appears 
from the Finnish White Paper—that 
to do so would be inconsistent with 
Finland’s integrity. The negotiations 
were, it says, of an entirely friendly 
and amicable nature. 

The Finnish delegates left Moscow 
for the last time on November 13; it 
is stated in the Finnish White Paper 
that “at that moment a deadlock had 
been reached, and that they were will- 
ing to accede to almost all the Russian 
proposals,” but not to allow a naval 
base at Hango “which would have 
meant the complete strategic dominance 
of Finland, and in turn the loss of Fin- 
nish independence.” It seems clear that 
the terms of the request for the base 
at Hangoé were not increased in any 
way by the Soviet Union between Oc- 
tober 13, when the Prime Minister of 
Finland described them as not affecting 
her integrity, and November 13, 
when they are given this description. 
Throughout this time the Finnish par- 
liament was not summoned, and it did 
not in fact meet until the Ist of De 
cember; and newspapers which sug- 
gested that the terms offered by the 
USSR were reasonable were promptly 
suppressed. 

We may have to wait some time to 
learn exactly why the Finnish gover 
ment changed its views; it may have 
been that some promise of assistance 
encouraged it to resist; but at any rate 
it seems clear that the negotiations 
broke down over the question of 
Hango. 

It may also be some time before we 
know why the Soviet Government felt 
no sufficiently urgent pressure to att 
in the seventeen days that elapsed be 
tween the deadlock of November | 
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and the advance of the 30th. It may 
be said, at any rate, that to let seven- 
teen days elapse in the late autumn of 
Northern Europe was certainly incon- 
jistent with an intention to commit 
aggression. 


Why Action Was Necessary 


Assuming that it was reasonable for 
the Soviet Union to ask for this fron- 
tier change, including the naval base 
at Hango, the next question is whether 
there was any way of securing it with- 
out resort to force. Some machinery 
for appealing to the League of Nations 
or to some other international authority 
for consideration of such matters would 
obviously be the best; it is only too 
clear that no such machinery is avail- 
able, and it is certainly not the USSR 
that is to be blamed for its non-exist- 
ence. 

There remain, then, in general, 
only two methods of achieving such a 
change, negotiation or force. It would 
obviously be wrong to resort to force 
without negotiation unless there was 
some imperative reason why time for 
negotiation could not be afforded, and 
the USSR accordingly negotiated with 
Finland for a number of weeks with- 
out any apparent haste or pressure, at 
a time when each day that elapses 
brings one into a season much less fa- 
vorable to military activity. The nego- 
tiations were conducted without pres- 
sure and in a friendly spirit; and I 
think that the responsibility for their 
breakdown can fairly be said to lie 
upon the Finnish Government—or 
rather on the larger States that must 
have been encouraging that government 
to resist—and not upon the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Who Was Back of the Finns? 


The Soviet Government could see 
that they would not have Hangé, and 
so could not have any security for their 
one Baltic port and for their great in- 
dustrial center, unless they were pre- 
pared to fight (or unless the Finnish 
Government gave way at the last 
moment). The Finnish Government 


could see clearly that if they gave up - 


Hangé they would have peace and the 
goodwill of the Soviet Union; and that 
if they did not they would have to face 
the horrors of either a long war or a 
short one. 

It is clear, then, that they must have 
decided to resist on encouragement or 
Promises of help, presumably from the 
British Government. 


MARCH 1940 


What had the major powers to gain 
by thus encouraging Finland not to 
follow the example of the three other 
Baltic republics? Finland could not 
win in the end, except possibly if the 
hostilities on her territories grew and 
grew until they constituted an exten- 
sion of the main theatre of war, with 
hundreds of thousands of foreign troops 
on each side. But, even if she lost, 
the death of many of her inhabitants 
might be very useful to the amoral 
interests of other combatants. The 
British Government might well calcu- 
late that to involve the USSR in such 
a conflict for even a few months would 
enable British influence to gain ground 
in Turkey and the Balkans, or would 
prevent the USSR being able to give 
supplies to Germany. 

On January 4, 1940, there was in 
the Daily Sketch an article by “Can- 
didus”—one of the noms-de-plume of 
an able Right Wing Conservative 
journalist—in which, arguing the thesis 
that Germany is much disappointed at 
the amount of supply she is obtaining 
from the USSR, he uses these words: 


“The first lesson for us and France 
is that we must keep the war going in 
Finland as long as we possibly can, not 
only in the Finns’ interest but also in 
our own. 

“The longer the Finnish war lasts and 
the more deeply Russia is involved, the 
less Russia can do for Germany, and 
the more effectual the British Blockade 
will be.” 

It becomes easier to understand, in 
this situation, why the British Govern- 
ment has been willing to allow impor- 
tant armament supplies to go to Fin- 
land both in the uneasy peace that 
preceded the war and during the war 
itself. 

It is thus plain that the USSR was 
in the end confronted with the alterna- 
tive of accepting diplomatic defeat and 
continuing in an impossible strategic 
position, or of resorting to force. One 
can imagine that for innumerable rea- 
sons she was reluctant to resort to force; 
but the other alternative was also most 
unattractive. It is suggested by many 
critics, even would-be friendly critics, 
that she owed a duty to conscience and 
morals to accept the position, however 
unfavorable, rather than turn to force. 
This has a pleasant sound, but one must 
see to what it leads. It is equivalent to 
saying to the USSR: 

“You are in a position where any 
capitalist country would resort to force 
without a moment’s hesitation; such 
countries are ruthless and amoral, and 
in a world where every rule of decency 


has now disappeared they can derive 
great advantage from ruthlessness and 
amorality. But you mustn’t act in that 
way; you have a higher moral code to 
keep. If you tell me that, on the in- 
formation before you, you are con- 
vinced that if you do not move now you 
may be attacked before you can secure 
your frontier, and that such an attack 
will be at once more likely to happen 
and more difficult to repel unless you do 
move now, I still insist that you must 
not move. If you tell me that you think 
your whole future depends on now re- 
inforcing your safety, and that you re- 
gard your future and the future of your 
civilization as worth every sacrifice to 
preserve, I still insist that you must not 
do what international law says you may, 
and what every other State in the world 
would do without hesitation.” 


Military Supplies for Finland 


Accordingly, if the USSR _ had 
grounds for thinking that it really was 
essential for her to move at once, lest 
she be too late, her conduct in the mat- 
ter seems to be fully justified; and it is 
difficult to imagine that she would have 
launched a campaign over difficult coun- 
try in the Far North, seventeen days 
after the breakdown of negotiations and 
only three weeks before the longest 
night, at a time when public opinion in 
the outer world under censorship con- 
ditions, could be swung against her 
with the greatest of ease, if she had not 
been quite sure that some serious action 
against her was pending, or that some 
other imperative reason was present. 
We are not likely to learn for some 
time yet what evidence she had, but it 
is at any rate perfectly clear that large 
supplies of aircraft and other military 
equipment had been ordered by the al- 
ready heavily armed Finland from 
Italy, Germany and Britain, and per- 
haps other countries, some time before 
hostilities began. It is probable that the 
British “Blenheim” bombers delivered 
to Finland in November, 1939, had 
been ordered at least a year before. 
It is noticeable that, as already men- 
tioned, two years earlier, on the Ist of 
December, 1937, our Government ad- 
mitted in the House of Commons that 
the export of such bombers to Finland 
was in contemplation. Supplies to Fin- 
land on the scale and of the nature re- 
cently disclosed are not consistent with 
anything but an intention to prepare for 
the use of Finnish territory by some 
large power as a jumping-off ground. 

(Continued on page 30) 
















































Socialism Comes To New Regions | 
By JESSICA SMITH | 


Unemployment, Race Discrimination, Sex Inequality and _ Illit- 
cracy Join the Emigrés from West Ukraine and West Byelo-Russia 


N 20 years of Polish rule, the peas- 

ants’ life was thus pictured by 
Czas, Warsaw Conservative daily: 
“The peasant keeps a fire going in the 
stove and lends it to the neighbors; 
matches, if available, are divided in 
four parts; dirty soapwater is passed 
from house to house. The peasant boils 
the herring barrel to obtain salt water. 
... This is no fairy tale,” adds Czas, 
“anybody can see these things in the 
villages.” 

The workers were no better off, and 
the thousands of unemployed, the small 
artisans, storekeepers, and small busi- 
nessmen, suffered indescribable priva- 
tions. Tax collectors drove people out 
of their homes, sold out their last pos- 
sessions to satisfy tax claims. Graft 
was rampant, with the government off- 
cial, the police officer, the landlord or 
the magasinier (wealthy merchant) at 
the receiving end. A special institution- 
alized form of bribery was called 
kautsia (caution). A girl wanted to 
get married—she had to pay “caution” 
to the prospective husband or father- 
in-law; to rent a flat you had to pay 
“caution” to the landlord; before get- 
ting a job, “caution” to the boss. 

But this is not a story of how fright- 
ful was the life of the peasants and 
workers under Polish rule; but of what 
life is like today in West Byelo-Russia 
and West Ukraine. 


The Workers Take Control 


The liberation of West Byelo-Russia 
and West Ukraine dates from Septem- 
ber 17, when the Red Army crossed 
into Poland; on October 4th the Act 
of Delimitation of the Soviet-German 
frontier was signed, Soon thereafter 
National People’s Assemblies were dem- 
ocratically elected in West Byelo-Rus- 
sia and West Ukraine. On November 
Ist these territories officially became 
part of Soviet Byelo-Russia and the So- 
viet Ukraine, at the special Congress of 
Soviets convened in Moscow to which 
they sent delegates. But even before 
this date workers’ committees had been 
elected in towns and peasants’ commit- 
tees in villages, to take over govern- 
ment functions in their communities. 

In the factories workers’ commit- 
tees had been elected, and factory 
directors and other functionaries had 
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been appointed from among the work- 
ers. There, and in mills, mines, oil- 
fields and railroads, work proceeded 
practically without interruption. In 
plants, abandoned by their owners, 
damaged in the previous fighting, and 
left in disrepair or ruin, work also 
went on. Such, for example, was the 
Galinowski woodworking plant in 
Byelostok, one of the largest in Poland, 
which the workers found in complete 
disorder. Immediately buildings and 
machinery were repaired and put back 
in operation. Of the sixty-one wood- 
working establishments in and around 
Byelostok, most had worked but three 
to six months in the year, and on one 
shift. Now every plant is running full 
time, many on two shifts, giving em- 
ployment to hundreds of additional 
workers. The textile factories of Byelo- 
stok were reorganized in three com- 
binats—groups of plants—for more 
efficient operation. The output of these 
plants already shows a substantial in- 
crease, 


An Electrical King Loses His Throne 


Nationalization of industry began 
officially on Constitution Day, Decem- 
ber 5th. On that day Pan (Lord) 
Kulbinger arrived as usual at his elec- 
trical fittings factory, “Contact”, in 
Lvov. His workers’ greeting on that 
day was that he had no further business 
there. He angrily called up the Pro- 
visional Government, and was informed 
that, according to a decree of the Na- 
tional Assembly of West Ukraine, the 
factory on that day passed into the 
hands of the Government. Five minutes 
after the whistle blew, all the workers 
gathered in the metal department, 
which they had decorated with red 
banners carrying quotations from the 
Soviet Constitution. The meeting was 
opened by singing the “International’’. 
A newly organized workers’ chorus 
sang the Ukrainian folk songs their 
Polish masters had forbidden. The 
official act of nationalization was read. 
The workers, technicians and engineers 
of the factory proudly received into 
their keeping the buildings, the ma- 
chinery and equipment, the factory’s 
accounts and debts (plenty of these!), 
together with the villa of the former 
owner, to be used as a kindergarten 


for the workers’ children. The ap. 
pointment as Director, of Dmitri Le | 
vitsky, long a worker in the factory, 
and recently elected a Deputy to the 
People’s Assembly, was confirmed, 
Kuzminskaya, a woman worker, was 
chosen assistant director. All over 
West Ukraine and West Byelo-Russig © 
that day the same thing was taking 
place, 3 

Things are running smoothly in | 
these newly nationalized factories, Take 
for example the two textile factories — 
which their former owners, in typical ” 
style, had operated in cutthroat compe- 
tition. One had been ahead, until 
the other had burned his old-fash- 
ioned factory down, and on the insur- 
ance he had collected had built a more 
modern plant. Their competition had 
been carried on chiefly by wage cuts 
for the workers. Now these two fac- 
tories are united into a Combinat, run 
by the workers themselves, The di- 
rector’s office swarms with people bring- 
ing suggestions for new systems of 
ventilation, new ideas for improving 
the machinery and rationalizing labor 
processes. The worker Kuchinsky 
heads the factory committee. A woman 
worker from the dyeing department 
heads the mass cultural work of the 
factory. A “Red Corner” has been 
opened in the factory, with books, read- _ 
ing tables, a piano, pictures. A choral — 
circle has been organized, a dramati 
group, a study. course in history. T: 
the workers’ endless amazement a di 
pensary has been opened providing free 
health service for them and their fam- 
ilies. Funds have already been allotted 
for a day nursery. 


Production “Stimulus”, New and Old 


Formerly these two factories under 
the “stimulus” of the profit motive and 
competition, together produced only 
1,200 meters of cloth a day. Now with 
a shorter day, higher wages, culture 
and relaxation for the workers, they 
produce 2,600 meters a day. Decent 
conditions, an honorable social status, 
and the pride and responsibility of com- 
mon ownership have proved a greater 
“stimulus.” 

Special courses have been organized 
everywhere to help train the increasing 
number of technicians and workers 
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Sovfoto and Photochronika 


(Top row, left to right) 1) A former agri- 
cultural laborer thanks the Chairman of 
the Peasants’ Committee in the village of 
Soboleva, West Byelo-Russia, for the plot 
of land that has just been turned over to 
him. 2) A West Ukrainian mother brings 
her child to the new Consultation Center 
in her village. 3) The new director of the 
Byelostok tobacco factory (right), a 
ormer worker, examines the machinery. 
(Center left) Deputies of the People’s 
Assembly of West Byelo-Russia on the 
Red Square, Moscow. (Center right) Re- 
pairing destroyed roads in a West Ukrain- 
tan village. (Bottom right) A view of 
the People’s National Assembly of West 
Ukraine which voted to establish Soviet 
power. 








required by the new social and indus- 
trial organization. Planning special- 
ists, economists, accountants, directors 
for new types of organizations are going 
through brief, intensive courses to fit 
them for positions of responsibility. 
Because local facilities for this sort of 
training are over-taxed, special courses 
are organized in Kiev, Kharkov, Mos- 
cow and other Soviet centers, where 
selected people are sent at government 
expense. 

Women workers take as keen a part 
in this industrial revival as the men. 
They eagerly join technical courses, 
organize special brigades, for instance 
railroad brigades, to work as conduc- 
tors, train dispatchers, etc. One such 
brigade serves the Byelostok-Barano- 
vichi railroad. Many women have been 
elected to positions of responsibility in 
factories and in the administration. 

Everywhere former workers have 
been elected to managerial positions 
and to posts of responsibility in city 
and state administrations. Thus; 
worker Matvishin is now director of 
an electric plant; Gurgalov, is director 
of a chemical works, the brewer Kar- 
masin, is vice-chairman of a city Soviet; 
Gnaidels, a weaver, is now vice-chair- 


man in the administration of Byelostok ; 
Sokolski, a textile worker, is now a 
factory director. 


The New Trade Unions 


The work of reorganization and 
rehabilitation has been aided in every 
way by the reborn trade union move- 
ment. Under Polish rule, only five 
to eight per cent of the workers were 
organized, mainly on narrow craft lines. 
In some industries, such as laundries, 
restaurants, etc., the workday was ten 
to fourteen hours. While child labor 
was forbidden by law, children of all 
ages worked, nominally as apprentices. 
When the authorities moved it was to 
impose heavy fines on the impoverished 
parents, not on the employers, The 
Social Democrats of Poland, as else- 
where, worked with anti-labor elements 
to hold back the organization of the 
workers; they encouraged company 
unions and racial separation of Polish, 
Jewish, Ukrainian and White Russian 
workers, 

Early in December tlections were 
held throughout West Ukraine and 
West Byelo-Russia for members of 
factory committees and trade union 
officials of the new industrial unions. 
In West Ukraine 139,073 trade union 
members took part in the elections, 
90.3 per cent of the new trade union 
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membership. They elected 9,962 mem- 
bers of factory committees in 2,228 
enterprises. Of those elected to the 
directing organs of their unions (for- 
merly all-Polish) 55.9 per cent were 
Ukrainians, 23.9 per cent Poles, 19.5 
per cent Jews, 0.7, others. Of the 
union leadership, 19.5 per cent were 
women, Shortly after the elections, 
delegates were sent to sixty county, 
district and city conferences, and four 
regional inter-union conferences, in 
West Ukraine. Questions considered 
at these conferences and at similar 
ones held in West  Byelo-Russia 
were collective contracts, thours of 
work, safety provisions, socialist com- 
petition, Stakhanovite methods of work, 
social insurance, and other questions 
bringing them in line with Soviet labor 
laws and regulations, and the experi- 
ences of the world’s greatest trade 
union organization, of which they are 
now a part. Of equal importance in 
their discussions were questions of 
housing and living conditions, organi- 
zation of educational, cultural and 
health centers, care of mothers and 
children, provisions for recreation and 
sport. 

The trade unions have of course 
taken an active part in the work of 
the labor exchanges, in finding the 
right jobs for the third or more of 
the population, unemployed in the 
larger centers. In Lvov some 40,000 
people were jobless when the Red 
Army came, including teachers, lawyers, 
musicians. Most of these are already 
at work in reorganized and new in- 
dustries, municipal services, or in their 
professions. Many have elected to go 
to work in the Soviet Don Bas. The 
Labor Exchange is still crowded, but 
the type of applicant has changed. 
Many are refugees from the German 
occupied part of Poland, Many are 
former domestic workers seeking a 
more dignified type of work. Many 
are unskilled workers seeking a chance 
to improve their qualifications. 


New Hospitals and Schools 


Already a great deal has been ac- 
complished in the matter of public 
health. Under Polish rule, only the 
rich got adequate medical aid. The 
building of a system of public health, 
serving the whole population, has be- 
gun. In the first two months alone 
3,000,000 rubles was spent in West 
Ukraine for new hospitals. Clinics, ma- 
ternity homes, dispensaries, venerealo- 
gical and tuberculosis clinics, mothers’ 
and children’s consultation centers, 


homes and milk kitchens for orphan 
children, sanitary epidemic stations— 
institutions unknown before are going 
up everywhere. Former mansions are 
being used for these new institutions, 
but a program of new construction js 
under way. In Lvov a new medical 
college has been established as well as 
district medical schools, Institutes of 
Bacteriology, Mother and Child Care, 
and soon. - ; 

In the Byelostok region 21 new 
hospitals were opened, 9 clinics, 7 lying. 
in hospitals, many centers of consul- 
tation for women and children, 64 
ambulance centers. More are projected 
for 1940. Similar progress has been 
made in other sections, The poorest 
villages now have cultural and medical 
centers, centers for child care, play- 
grounds and playrooms. 

An important factor in the health 
work is the moving of hundreds of 
workers’ families from damp crowded 
cellars into decent apartments. 

The entire population, young and 
old, are clamoring for education. Every 
facility is being placed at the disposal 
of the population, from night schools 
for illiterates, and factory schools for 
technical instruction to the highest 
forms of scientific study. A commission 
from the Soviet Commissariat of Edu- 
cation has recently completed a study 
of the schools and colleges of West 
Byelo-Russia and West Ukraine and 
made arrangements to assist in a com- 
plete overhauling and extension of the 
school system. Lvov already has in 
operation five schools of higher learn- 
ing: a State University, a Polytechnic 
Institute, Institute of Soviet Trade 
and Medical and Veterinary schools. 
The University has enrolled 1,020 
students, the Polytechnicum, 728 stu- 
dents, all receiving stipends instead of 
paying for tuition as formerly. The 
applications for entrance exceed five 
times the number of places now 
available. The students include many 
Ukrainians and Jews who could not 
formerly hope for admittance. Exten- 
sive vocational training has been intro- 
duced, The material well-being of the 
students, dormitories, dining rooms, 
have been placed under the management 
of the schools themselves, instead of 
private groups, religious or national, 
as formerly. The state authorities at 
Lvov have allocated a million rubles 
each to the university and the Poly- 
technicum. In the countryside, village 
schools and vocational training courses 
have been established. Pedagogical in- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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S we go to press, there seems no 
A doubt left that with the advance 
on the Karelian Isthmus that began on 
or about February 11th, the armed con- 
fict in Finland has entered its Fourth 
Phase. 

On the Isthmus the Mannerheim- 
Kirke Line cuts across four railroads, 
three running through to Leningrad 
and one, of local military importance, 
running from Viipuri to Valkjaervi, 
inside the fortified area. “These four 
lines mark the four natural sectors of 
the Karelian front. 

On the eastern end we have the 
Taipale-Suvanto sector facing the gen- 
eral direction of Kaekisalmi (Kegs- 
holm). Here, as far as we can see, 
there has been little action. 

At right-center we have the sector 
between lakes Muolajaervi and Vuoksi, 
the latter a long river-like waterway 
flowing from the Imatra Falls into 
Lake Suvanto. This sector, spanned by 
a heavily wooded and fortified massif 
between the two lakes, is fed by the 
Valkjaervi-Viborg railway. The massif 
appears to have been successfully forced 
by the Red Army advancing along the 
western bank of the Vuoksi. 

At left-center lies the sector Muolaa- 
Summa, astride the main Leningrad- 
Viipuri line. The advance in this sec- 
tor has carried the Red Army units to 
a distance of only a few miles from 
Viipuri, thus cutting the highways Vii- 
puri-Muolaa and Viipuri-Summa, which 
fork out about eight miles southeast of 
Viipuri. This sector is where the heavi- 
est engagements seem to have taken 
place. 

And finally, at the western end of 
the Mannerheim-Kirke Line, where the 
latter is abutted against the fortress of 
Koivisto, we have the maritime sector, 
fed by the coastal railway Terioki- 
Viipuri. Here the Red Army, pushing 
past Koivisto and swinging west, 
reached the shore of the Gulf of Fin- 
land north of Koivisto and occupied 
stations Makslahti, Johannes and Som- 
mae (not to be confused with Summa). 
Thus the fortress Koivisto, buttressing 
(or “anchoring”) the right flank of the 
Mannerheim-Kirke Line was isolated 
and, a few days later, captured. 

Here several questions arise. 

Did the Red Army High Command 
tecklessly hurl tens of thousands of 
men against the Line in a headlong and 
desperate” attempt to take Viipuri for 
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the Red Army anniversary on Febru- 
ary 23rd? 

Judging by the character of the op- 
eration and by the losses—most as- 
suredly—no. The Finnish communi- 
qués on these losses are of little or no 
value because the Finns are retreating 
and cannot possibly count the Soviet 
casualties. The very speed of the prog- 
ress would indicate a lack of heavy 
Soviet losses. 

Why was the main _ operation 
switched from the Arctic front to the 
Karelian Isthmus? The most plausible 
answer is, I think: because of the 
weather. It must be remembered that 
a major modern war had never been 
fought in those latitudes in winter time 
(not counting the small scale opera- 
tions of a far from modern character 
against the British and American forces 
on the Murmansk and Archangel fronts 
in 1919). The Salla-Suomussalmi- 
Nurmes operation was a try-out of 
mechanized war in the Arctic and it 
was found that such a war -under cer- 
tain meteorological conditions was not 
practical. Hence the suspension of 
these operations with an ensuing period 
of consolidation, followed by the “air- 
phase” which prepared the way for the 
Karelian advance. 

What does this advance reveal, be- 
sides the fighting qualities of the Red 
Army? It reveals a great flexibility of 
planning by the Soviet General Staff. 
It shows—as even Mr. Leland Stowe 
noticed—the superior quality of the So- 
viet artillery as compared with the Ger- 
man and British artillery used by the 
Mannerheim troops. 

And, finally, it proves that the “in- 
efficient” Soviet railroads, so adversely 
advertised in the press abroad, can do 
a splendid job of transportation, if the 





Leningrad “bottleneck” with one rail- 
road bridge across the Neva (the 
Okhta Bridge), has been able to feed 
such a sustained and serious operation. 

What will now replace the pet 
clichés of the Typewriter Generals— 
“poor Red stafft-work,” “inferior equip- 
ment,” “transport breakdowns?” Dog- 
gedly entrenched in their own Mun- 
chausen line, new feats of the imagina- 
tion can be anticipated from the type- 


writer corps. 
@ 


The first and second phase of Soviet 
military operations, I covered in previ- 
ous articles. The third phase, continu- 
ing through the last three weeks of Jan- 
uary, Was a systematic aerial assault 
against the whole military mechanism 
of the industrial southern area of Fin- 
land. In the press and radio, the impres- 
sion was carefully fostered that the as- 
sault was not against military objectives 
but a terrorizing bombing of civilians 
and the fact that there were no large 
casualties, such as accompany bombings 
of civilians, was explained by the fan- 
tastically poor Soviet marksmanship! 

Below, the objectives bombed and 
some of the results are described. 

During the Third Phase the pages 
of the newspapers blossomed out with 
maps of Finland on which the 
bombed “defenseless” cities were 
marked by little black rhombs. A typ- 
ical description of such raids can be 
found in Harold Denny’s cable to the 
New York Times dated January 21st: 

“|. . It was officially estimated to- 
day that 500 planes yesterday dropped 
3,000 bombs, killing three  per- 


sons....” Mr, Denny cautiously adds: 

. we were always somewhere else 

when the bombs fell,’ and further: 
: (Continued on page 31) 
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INSIDE THE SOVIET HOME 


By REBECCA JANNEY TIMBREs 


In modern apartment house, fisherman’s shack and 
Arctic igloo, culture and security set the home pattern 


HEN we think of home life in 

the Soviet Union we generally 
have a picture in mind of the inside of 
a cottage of a peasant, or the room of 
a city factory worker. It is much more 
complex than that. As the Soviet Union 
covers approximately one-sixth of the 
land surface of the globe, over all types 
of terrain, there are homes in igloos, in 
fishermen’s shacks, along the edge of a 
sea or the steep banks of a river, in co- 
operative apartment houses, in towns 
and provinces, in villages perched high 
on mountains, in houses on city squares, 
in cottages of communal farms sur- 
rounded by fields of waving wheat. 
More than seventy different national 
groups converse, love, quarrel, teach 
school and read newspapers in their own 
indigenous language. And the govern- 
ment encourages each minority group to 
retain its original songs, dances and 
costumes, its poetry and paintings, to 
add to the cultural wealth of the whole 
Union. 

Beneath all these differences, how- 
ever, lies the firm foundation of com- 
munist principles and philosophy—one 
broad base for the Soviet Union. All 
students are taught the Russian lan- 
guage in addition to their native 
tongue, so they may be able to go on 
to any institution of higher learning 
within the Union, in the cities where 
the universities or technical schools are 
located, or to agricultural communes 
for training, with one “basic tongue.” 
I was told that a high standard is main- 
tained in schools all over the country, 
and this was true, certainly, in the 
community where I worked, about nine 
hundred miles from Moscow, in the 
Mariiski Republic. We were right out 
in the provinces, eight miles from a 
passenger station. The schoolhouse was 
the finest building in the community. 
The well trained staff of teachers was 
drawn from the Mariis (a people of 
Finnish and Hungarian ancestry) and 
from the Union in general. The chil- 
dren started school at the age of eight, 
and continued through eight grades, 
when they were given a choice of fur- 
ther study in a university or technical 
institute with a scholarship that includ- 
ed travelling and living expenses as 
well as school costs, or the opportunity 
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of employment in a factory, on a farm, 
or in specialized work. 

The reason | have gone into detail 
about the schooling is the effect I saw 
on the parents in the homes I visited 
in 1936 and 1937. There was a com- 
plete absence of the strain with which 
most of us are only too familiar—of 
wondering how we are going to be able 
to finance our children through college. 
In the USSR, the parents know that 
if their girls or boys—for there is abso- 
lute equality of the sexes—are capable 
of learning, show aptitude, and demon- 
strate the ability to concentrate, they 
may receive any training they wish, at 
no expense to the parents. A peasant 
boy may become an engineer, or a city 
girl—a ship’s captain. And the result 
seems to be an unfrustrated search on 
the part of the children and parents to 
discover the line of work in which 
each individual can best express him- 
self in service to the community. 
Whether I visited village homes, city 
apartments, or construction builders’ 
barracks, there was a feeling that. the 
government belonged to the people, and 
therefore it was only proper that the 
government should educate the youth, 
and those citizens who were older and 
needed added training—who could then 
better serve the government. It was a 
beneficent circle. And in all types of 
Soviet homes, I found keen enthusiasm 
for education. Children were teaching 
their grandmothers, and older people 
from sixteen to sixty were going to 
night classes. 

All members of the family listened 
to the radio, which is run by the gov- 
ernment, and is, of course, free from 
commercial advertising. Music, lec- 
tures, political comments, news, jazz, 
community singing from other provinces 
poured into the homes of the 170 odd 
million people of the Soviet Union. 
The government has recognized the 
radio as a powerful instrument of edu- 
cation, and has encouraged every fam- 
ily in the Union to purchase one, low- 
ering the price in the cooperative stores 
to forty rubles ($8.00) in 1937, in 
order to enable them to fall within the 
means of every working family. Ex- 
pensive models up to two thousand 
rubles can be bought, of course, if one 


is “luxury minded,” or for group use, 

Two results of the radio-effect in 
homes were very interesting to me. One 
was the family circle that gathered to 
listen to classical music, and to Russian 
poetry recited most beautifully, The 
other was the general discussion that 
followed talks and lectures, and in 
which all members of the group 
joined. If children asked questions, 
great pains were taken to explain the 
various points at issue so they would 
understand. The radio seems to have 
become a family focus. 

Generally both the mother and the 
father work from six to eight hours 
during the day. In the evening they 
either read, study, attend classes or 
listen to the radio. Sometimes the 
youngsters and the older folk as well 
try to dance the fox-trot and rhumba 
when the radio plays dance music. Rus- 
sia has gone mildly jitterbug, but the 
dances are rather attenuated forms of 
the originals, and would hardly recog- 
nize themselves on Broadway. Or the 
entire family may go to a party and 
dance at the club, which is the focal 
point for the community itself. 

Every working member of the family 
belongs to a union, with the exception 
of housewives, and there is the pro- 
posal that they be joined in a union, 
also, with regular wages from the 
State! (I put an exclamation point 
here because this idea—to a sometime 
American domestic drudge—thrills me 
to the marrow!) The trade union is 
vitally important to the life of the 
home, as the interests of the individual 
worker are protected by the union to 
which he belongs. Security benefits 
are granted on its recommendations. 
The claim of the Soviet Government 
that an individual is protected from 
“before birth until after death” is car- 
ried out in a remarkably consistent 
manner through the agency of the trade 
union. Benefits include, among others, 
time off at full pay for pregnant 
workers five weeks before the birth of 
the baby and four weeks afterward; a 
month’s vacation with pav every year; 


time off (with “expenses”) for extra | 
or technical 


study in universities . 
schools; free medical care; free hos 
pitalization ; sick leave ; sanatorium care © 
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on the recommendation of the clinic 
doctor ; treatment by specialists in other 
cities; vacation homes in the mountains 
or on the sea; old age pensions ; disabil- 
ity pensions ; widows’ pensions (to 
enable them to take care of young chil- 
dren) ; pensions to children of workers 
who die in the line of duty; and burial 
pension. These benefits reassure the 
family in such a way that one does not 
feel the same sense of economic uncer- 
tainty and pressure that haunts so many 
of the homes of working people in 
Europe, England and the United 
States. Wages are certain, leisure is 
assured, and there is an atmosphere of 
relaxation and joy that was missing 
when I was in Russia in 1922. 

In the homes themselves, (tears for 
“local color” and cheers for science) 
the old-fashioned stove with the flat top 
is disappearing, and a more modern 
type being installed! In the Mariiski 
Republic we had a brick stove in the 
wall between two rooms. The fuel was 
wood, and after the bricks were thor- 
oughly heated, the fire was allowed to 
die out, the bricks retaining their heat 
for a good twenty-four hours, keeping 
both rooms very comfortable, although 
the temperature outside was as low as 
38 degrees below zero. Fuel, rent, tele- 
phone, furniture and electricity were 
supplied free, as we were in the “‘pro- 
fessional” work category in which these 
“services” were included as part of the 
salary. 

The food standard of the average 
citizen in the Soviet Union is not as 
high from the viewpoint of variety as 
that of the average worker in Europe, 
and their standard has always been 
lower than ours, The Russians eat 
kasha (porridge), black or brown 
bread, butter or margerine, marmalade, 
eggs, meat, and green vegetables in sea- 
son. They drink milk and quantities 
of tea. They often buy sugar in a huge 
lump, and chip off corners with clip- 
pers made for that purpose. In our 


Kuzimbayey, noted miner of Karaganda, 
at home with his family 


province the peasants would put a small 
lump of sugar in their mouth and let 
tiis sweeten the tea as it goes down, 
one portion being sufficient tor two or 
three glasses, ‘Lhe samovar still domi- 
nates the living room, especially in the 
village homes. Every family that can 
afford it owns a cow, as it is difficult to 
buy milk all the year round. The 
main lack is in fresh fruits, eggs, milk, 
green vegetables and meat in the pro- 
vincial factory areas, between Novem- 
ber and March; but this problem is 
being tackled vigorously by the authori- 
ties. Agricultural areas fare better, of 
course, during the winter months. But 
in spite of a certain lack of variety, all 
of my friends in Russia told me that 
things were better than they had ever 
been before, in regard to balanced diets. 
The parents said they had not minded 
“tightening their belts” for themselves 
in the earlier years, but were glad the 
time had come when their children 
were getting food better for health 
and growth. 

Within the family circle I was 
strongly impressed with the love of 
children shown by everyone. Physical 
chastisement is rarely given, as parents 
are impressed with the importance of 
using reason, rather than force. Any- 
one who has read Gorky’s “My Child- 
hood” can contrast this attitude with 
that shown in Tsarist days. 

Music is an integral part of almost 
every family’s life. Whenever possible, 


Gretchukha, woman judge, at home with 


her children 







































































there is a piano in the living room, 
although it may crowd the room almost 
past the stepping point. Musical in- 
struments of all descriptions are pres- 
ent, especially if the school boasts a 
classical orchestra, or a jazz band, And 
there is the ubiquitous (and often 
raucous) radio! Best of all,—almost 
everyone sings. 

There seems to be a decided swing 
to the idea that the home is a pivot ot 
Soviet life. 1 was told that children are 
being taken out of orphanages to be 
placed in homes, as the authorities feel 
this is the only way to give the child 
a balanced life. Divorces are more ex- 
pensive than they used to be, and hard- 
er to obtain. Young people told me that 
they consider that they take marriage 
much more seriously than we do in the 
United States. They do not marry un- 
less they truly love each other; and 
after they are married, if they find they 
no longer are in love, they consider it 
unethical to live together as man and 
wife. When I asked about the children 
I received this reply: “Better for chil- 
dren to grow up in a divided home, 
than in one where they are witness to 
bitterness and wrangling, and where 
there is loss of self-respect on the part 
of the parents.” 

There is still great overcrowding in 
the main cities and in factory areas in 
provinces, but a tremendous building 
program is being carried out to meet 
the demand for modern apartments. 
Most of the new apartments that | 
saw, both in the provinces and in the 
cities, had two bedrooms, a living room, 
kitchen and well-equipped bath. The 
apartments in old buildings are not up 
to this standard. The bathhouse is still 
the popular place for the weekly bath, 
and the whole family may go at the 
same time, the men being in one sec- 
tion, and the women, girls, and the 
boys under seven in the other. Some 
small bathhouses have separate days 

(Continued on page 38) 


“The same high standard is maintained 
in schools all over the country” 
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Fuses to the Balkan Powder Keg 


An analysis of the Allied maneuvers in the Balkans 
to create a Southeastern Front in the Spring 


HE Balkan Peninsula has been 
variously described as_tinderbox 
and powder keg. Legend has it that 
the assassination of a person of royal 
rank in the village of Sarajevo was the 
trickle that started the blood bath 
called by historians the World War, 
now designated statistically as number 
1. A quarter of a century has passed 
rather too eventfully and now the Bal- 
kans are being lured back to notoriety. 
Extending from the Mediterranean 
like a strategic staircase through rivers 
and mountain ranges into the heart of 
middle Europe, the Balkan region 
opens a northeasterly door to the 
USSR. The black earth of the Balkans, 
rich in the variegated wealth of sturdy 
peasant folk, copper, wheat and oil 
has long been prey and pawn of rival 
imperialists, 

In the present circumstance of a 
stalemate in the West, behind which 
there is unprecedented diplomatic ac- 
tivity to resolve the imperialist antago- 
nism and transform it into an anti- 
Soviet war, one cannot resist the 
conviction that Allied maneuvers in the 
Near East and the Balkans are a round- 
about trip back to Munich, 

But if the Allies fail in these maneu- 
vers and are forced to wage war ac- 
tively against Germany to determine 
amongst other things the exclusive 
hegemony in the Balkans, the Allies 
would seek to use the peninsula to bot- 


tle up the Reich and compel the with- 
drawal of man power from the West 
Wall to meet the threat to outflank her. 


The Anglo-French-Turkish Pact 


To see in its proper proportion the 
criminal enormity of the plans and 
pressures of imperialism in the Balkan 
countries, the Anglo-French-Turkish 
pact is a useful point of focus. 

There was a great stir when M. 
Saracoglu’s departure from Moscow 
was followed by news on October 19th 
last, that Premier Refig Saydam signed 
the Anglo-French-Turkish pact. A 
Turkish pact of mutual assistance with 
powers already at war with Germany 
would hardly fail to involve risks of 
war. Strange indeed was this pact 
with the very imperialist powers that 
had imposed the humiliating Treaty of 
Sevres, despoiling Turkey of the whole 
of Asia-Minor; that had instigated 
Greece to attack her in 1921. Strange 
indeed this pact with an England that 
broke into Mosul during Turkey’s life 
and death struggle with Greece; an 
England against whom she was mobil- 
ized for six months over the League’s 
ruling granting Britain the mandate 
over the rich oil region. 

Stranger still that the Turkey of 
Ataturk should turn on the only power 
that had befriended her and vigorously 
supported her in the negotiations at 
Montreux, restoring to Turkey the 


A study circle of sailors on a ship of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet 
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right to refortify the Straits. But 
Kemal Ataturk is dead. He had failed 
to bequeath the political power he 
wielded to the people. His memory 
proves no guarantee that a ruling clique 
would not sell Turkey’s future, Brit- 
ain’s long-delayed announcement of a 
43,500,000 pound loan to Turkey was 
accurately described by a New York 
Times editorial as a war measure far 
more than a reward to Turkey for be- 
ing a “good European.” ‘Thanks to the 
Turks,” runs the comment, “the Al- 
lies are able to build up a formidable 
army in Syria without disturbance.” 

While the English, French and even 
American press have suddenly discoy- 
ered that Turkey has taken rank with 
the Scandinavian kingdoms as a model 
European, the August issue of “Great 
Britain and the East,” organ of the 
Colonial Office, frankly explains why 
Turkey is admitted into such good 
company: 

“What role will Turkey play in the 
event of an outbreak of war in Asia? 
... It can play a most effective réle as a 
policeman outside its own boundaries. 
Certain pessimistic voices of Arabians 
actually point to the fact that England 


and France will leave Syria and Pales- 
tine to Turkey in time of war.” 


Guardian of the Near East for the 
Western imperialists, gendarme over 
her co-religionists, sentry against Ara- 
bian self-determination—not very en- 
viable roles. There are at least two 
other roles Turkey will find herself 
playing with England and France 
prompting from the wings—one in the 
Balkans and the other against the 
USSR. She will be powerless to re- 
sist the British pressures despite the 
ambiguous Protocol of the Pact ex- 
empting Turkey from war against the 
USSR if Saracoglu continues to im- 
press the British strategy upon the Bal- 
kan scene. It is interesting that Cham- 
berlain was careful to point out that 
Turkey and the USSR were still 
friends and that their negotiations had 
been only “temporarily suspended” 
when he reported on the English dip- 
lomatic triumph at Ankara. After all, 
it was no secret that the Allies were 
speculating on Foreign Minister Sara- 
coglu’s prestige in Moscow to drive 4 
wedge between Germany and_ the 
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USSR. Moreover, it was necessary to 
play down the war aspect of the Pact 
not to alarm the Turkish populace or 
arouse Moscow to any precautions (as 
later in Finland) that might thwart the 
best laid plans. 

Soviet reaction expressed in Izvestia, 
criticized the Pact as suspect and seri- 
ously questioned the adequacy of the 
Protocol, ostensibly exempting Turkey 
from involvement in the event of war 
against the Soviet Union. 

Moscow queried whether the lan- 
guage of the reservation did not con- 
ceal a secret door into just such a war 
rather than constitute an escape clause. 
While it seems not to commit Turkey 
directly by leaving her free to choose, 
yet where is the gap between choice 
and compulsion that may not be 
spanned by British pounds and per- 
tinacity? When the Soviet press said 
as much, Saracoglu then proferred 
warm assurances of friendship. With 
that pretense Saracoglu won his spurs 
as a diplomat in the traditional school. 
Now, months later, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick reports from Ankara: 
“While the ‘escape clause’ in the agree- 
ment with Great Britain and France 
exempts the Turks from fighting Rus- 
sia, Mr. Saracoglu pointed out it does 
not oblige them not to fight. ‘The clause 
simply leaves the decision in our hands,’ 
he said. “Turkey is free to act as she 
sees fit.’”” At the very least Turkey 
has agreed to open the Straits to Allied 
warships. “It is the point on which 
the long-drawn-out negotiations with 
Moscow—humorously described by M. 
Saracoglu as the antithesis of a honey- 
moon—broke down last September,” 
writes Miss McCormick, the corre- 
spondent of the New York Times. 

The Soviet prognosis that the Anglo- 
French-Turkish Pact was an instru- 
ment of war was confirmed by no set 
of events so plainly as at the Belgrade 
rendezvous on February 2 to 4, when 
Saracoglu ulteriorly sought to trans- 
form the Conference into a war parley 
by declaring Turkey “not neutral, 
though not participating in the war.” 

While Saracoglu still talks about 
peace in the Balkans, of solidarity of 
the southeastern states against any po- 
tential aggressor, news is at hand from 
Istanbul of roads, rails, food supplies, 
ttc, being prepared for the contingen- 
cy of a movement of British-French 
forces into Turkey. Nearly 1,000,000 
men scattered in Egypt, Palestine, Sy- 
tla and Turkey are described as ready 
for coordinated command for use in 
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the Balkans or the Caucasus. Even an 
American freighter delivered 1,000 
Missouri mules at an unnamed Turk- 
ish port for use over the mountainous 
terrain of the Turkish-Soviet frontier 
at the Caucasus. 

Indubitably England paid a hand- 
some price for the Pact in money, trade 
and secret clauses. It must seem well 
worth it because of the use the Allies 
contemplate making of Turkey as a 
menace to the Caucasus and a diplo- 
matic counter-poise to the expected 
Soviet peace diplomacy in Bulgaria and 
the Balkans generally, and as a pressure 
point upon Italy which now seems 
countermanded in her Mediterranean 
and Balkan aspirations. For two 
months after the Anglo-Turkish Pact, 
relations between Turkey and Italy de- 
teriorated to the level of open recrimi- 
nation. The Italian press said Turkey, 
had sold herself to France for the Sar- 
jak of Alexandretta, and had become 
Britain’s catspaw. The Turks retorted 
by reasserting “sacred irrevocable claims” 
to the Dodecanese Islands seized by 
Italy 28 years ago. Rome watched Gen- 
eral Maxime Weygand’s presence and 
business in Ankara and thought it wiser 
to put valorous opprobrium aside. Now 
we hear of a chastened Italy operating 
jointly with Turkey to resolve the 
Balkan problems to their respective 
purposes, though these are not in fun- 
damental agreement. We hear also of 
an Italian-Turkish treaty running into 
800,000,000 lire ($40,400,000) ready 
for signature. Rome is reported tak- 
ing up much of the trade Turkey car- 
ried on with the Reich and one ven- 
tures the conjecture, by sufferance of 
Great Britain. 

Can the reports from Rome of ner- 
vousness in the Near East, of arming 
by Iran and Afghanistan in expectation 
of a German-Russian attack, serve as 
pretext to justify the sinister instiga- 
tions of Turkey at Belgrade and Sofia 
and the military maneuvers under the 
Allied command in nearby Egypt? Dic- 
tator Metaxas of Greece even sent his 
most trusted aide to Egypt, to sit in on 
the Allied military conclave. 


Anti-Soviet Incitements 


Obviously inspired articles in the 
Turkish press have been commenting 
on the Allied armies in the Near East 
in this vein: ““The Allies have counted 
on the possibility of a Russian attack 
across the Balkans toward the Darda- 
nelles. Allied and Turkish armies will 
give adequate support to the defenders.” 





Who can fail to see the way the wind 
is made to blow? And what if the 
chimerical Russian attack doesn’t de- 
velop, and what if one and another 
provocation should be ignored, deflected 
or prepared against? London, talking 
through the Italian press seems to have 
made up its mind that “in the Near 
East the Allies have important armed 
forces ready to face any situation and 
even, if need be, to take action in the 
direction of the Caucasus, which now 
represents Germany's principal source 
of petroleum suppies.” If there be no 
cause for war against the Soviet Union, 
causes can be spun out of the gossamer 
that the Caucasus must be seized to 
deny Germany oil supplies. Will act- 
ion then be taken against Sweden for 
shipping iron ore to Germany, against 
Yugoslavia for shipping copper and 
lead, against Rumania for oil, and 
against France for bartering 6,000,000 
tons of iron ore for its equivalent in 
coal and coke from Germany, through 
Belgium as intermediary? 

Moreover, the Allied experts have 
contended that the Soviet Union re- 
quires most of her oil for her own in- 
dustries and military needs, that what 
oil Russia could spare couldn’t get 
there because of Russia’s supposed 
transport tangle and her wider gauge 
track? The hypocrisy is only too mani- 
fest to bother making the point clearer. 

Pravda sums up the compex Balkan 
situation tersely: 

“The Balkans now are the scene of 
energetic intrigues of the French and 
English to drag those countries into the 
war on the Anglo-French side and 
establish a new theater of war. A fur- 
ther Anglo-French aim is the economic 
isolation of Germany.” 

Let us test the validity of this simple 
analysis by closer examination of the 
Balkan sphere. 


The Threat to Rumania 


Rumania, like an exposed nerve at 
the center of tensions, twitches in an 
agony of indecision this way and that. 
Does Germany demand increase in the 
volume of oil shipments: pursuant to a 
contract of December last, then the 
oil companies owned by the Allies re- 
act adversely and reduce output. Does 
King Carol decree a royal commission 
to pledge the petroleum companies to 
maintain production quotas for army 
and export needs, then a joint de- 
marche is prepared in London and 
Paris calling upon Rumania to make 
her choice. In Bucharest envoys of the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


HE Syedov is a sea veteran. It 

was launched in England thirty- 
one years ago, as the Beothic, for the 
Canadian ice-breaker fleet. The Tsar- 
ist government purchased it shortly 
afterwards and put it into service in 
the White Sea. After the revolution 
it was used in the expanding Soviet 
Arctic services. Thus this famous old 
ship has labored both in the geographic- 
al old and new worlds, and in the 
historical old and new worlds. 

An honorable high point in its serv- 
ice record was its relief of the famished 
White Sea communities in 1920. 
Breaking ice for a caravan of cargo 
boats, it brought Siberian grain and 
other supplies to this region pitilessly 
devastated by interventionist and 
White-guard armies. It has since car- 
ried scientific expeditions, convoyed 
cargo caravans and done other of the 
stiff routine tasks of the Northern Sea 
Route Administration, and its log is 
full of vivid stories. But its most event- 
ful and historic voyage was to come 
through an accident, when a mis- 
fortune at sea was converted by Soviet 
resourcefulness and perseverance into 
scientific good fortune. 

It began on July 26, 1937, when the 
Syedov steamed out of Murmansk 
toward the Novosibirsk Islands to join 
the ice-breakers Malygin and Sadko in 
the rescue of a fleet of ice-bound 
freighters. In the Laptev Sea the three 
ice-breakers were themselves caught 
and locked in the drift ice. Their joint 
drift covered 2600 kilometers (about 
1600 miles). In April of the follow- 
ing year the Yermak was sent to their 
rescue. Airplane flights removed 184 
persons to the mainland while the Yer- 
mak broke a lane of open water for the 
escape of the ships. 

The Sadko and the Malygin steamed 
through without mishap, but the Sye- 
dov careened from side to side, knock- 
ing its ribs against the floes. Ice jams 
had bent its rudder into a letter S and 
put its steering gear out of commission. 
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Under the circumstances the ship was 
safer in the ice, and the decision was 
made, there and then, to turn it into a 
drifting scientific station. 

A volunteer crew of fifteen, six of 
them from the Yermak, was left on 
board. From the supplies and equip- 
ment of the other three ships all the 
food, fuel, clothing, radio and scientific 
apparatus, etc., that could be spared 
was transferred to the Syedov which 
began the sixteen-month-long second 
stage of its drift with supplies sufficient 
for four years, including some live pigs. 

At various times during its Arctic 
Odyssey the Syedov crew were asked 
whether they wished to be replaced by 
a relief crew, planes being ready for 
that purpose. On each occasion the re- 
ply was “no, we wish to complete our 
tasks for science and for our Socialist 
fatherland.” 

From the scientific point of view the 
drift was carried through smoothly 
under what might almost be called 
“laboratory conditions,” as Professor 
Zubov puts it in the accompanying ar- 
ticle. From the navigational point of 
view the “laboratory” consisted of 
what amounted to a bed of high ex- 
plosives, there being constant danger 
of sudden jams, as shifting winds piled 
up the drifting ice blocks. 

For example, on September 26, a 
calm day was succeeded by a windy 
night. Ice blocks stove in a hole, and 
the ship began to heel over, listing to a 
thirty-degree angle in one hour. Emer- 
gency pumps could not clear the water 
fast enough and steam had to be raised 
to bring all the pumps into action. In 
freezing Arctic water members of the 
crew had to plug the leak with waste 
and grease. Permanent repairs were 
made soon afterward. 

One of the most serious equipment 
deficiences was a sounding line. This 
had to be improvised from thick steel 
cable line wound around a deck winch. 
Unrolling this cable, separating its 
strands and splicing them into a sound- 
ing line, on the open deck, in tempera- 
tures that made the steel so cold that it 


pulled off exposed skin at the touch, 
was a gruelling task. Four lines were 
snapped off before a usable sounding 
line could be fashioned. With this line 
the largest number of depth soundings 
yet made in the Arctic were achieved, 
adding that to the invaluable biologi- 
cal, chemical, hydrographic, meteoro- 
logical and other data collected by the 
expedition. 

In the meantime crew quarters and 
crew health had to be taken care of, 
The cabins and interior laboratories 
were made damp-proof. Under the 
ship doctor’s care a regimen of regular 
bath-days, periodic house-cleaning and 
strict general sanitation was carried 
out with the result that the Syedov, 
along with other records, was able to 
present perhaps the best health report 
of any Arctic expedition. 

Finally, when the ship entered the 
relatively swift Greenland Sea current, 
the last lap of its historic Odyssey, the 
rudder had to be repaired, so that, 
when the Stalin, then on its way, broke 
a pathway for it, the Syedow could 
steer safely through. The ship was 
then lying in a bowl of ice that had 
formed around it. Ice had to be 
chopped away from the rudder, and 
underneath, to make repairs possible; 
and water had constantly to be bailed 
out of the hole thus made to prevent 
the formation of fresh ice. While the 
chopping and bailing went on the bent 
section of the rudder was sawn off and 
the Syedov was able to steer a straight 
course through the lane made for it 
by the Stalin. 

The rescue was a drama in itself. 
On December 15th, the Joseph Stalin, 
flapship of the Soviet ice-breaker fleet, 
with Ivan Papanin on board supervis- 
ing operations, left Murmansk. On its 
way it received an S.O.S. from a dis 
tressed cargo ship, changed its cours, 
aided in the rescue of the crippled ship, 
then returned to its course. Its way 
blocked by an ice-field nearly 100 miles 
wide, the Stalin had to put in at the 
nearest port, Barentsburg, for addr 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Scientific Summary * 


Predecessors of the Syedov: Fridtjof 
Nansen 


OO much cannot be said of the 
courage and endurance of the great 
explorers who have reached or at- 
tempted to reach the North Pole. But 
from the standpoint of full and syste- 
matic information about the Arctic re- 
gions, the three most important expedi- 
tions are: Nansen’s in 1893-1896, on 
the Fram, the nine-months, ice-floe 
drift of the Papaninites in 1937-1938; 
and the drift of the ice-breaker Syedov. 
The highest latitude reached by 
Nansen’s expedition was 85° 56’, Nev- 
ertheless it was Nansen who literally 


discovered the Arctic Ocean in a scien-,, , 


tific sense. 

From Nansen’s' expedition, we 
learned that the Arctic Ocean is over 
3,000 metres (9,840 feet) deep, and 
that warm Atlantic waters (offshoots 
of the Gulf Stream) flow deep and 
far into the central basin of the Arctic 
Ocean. His observations established 


the fundamental laws of the movement~ 


of ice in this basin and of the forma- 
tion, development and breaking up of 
ocean ice. There is not a single aspect 
of the oceanography or geophysics of 
the Arctic Ocean in which Nansen did 
not make discoveries. 


The Papanin Expedition 


On May 21, 1937, four heavy planes 
landed the Papanin expedition on the 
ice. The Soviet polar explorers pro- 
ceeded to assemble a splendidly equip- 
ped polar observatory on their floe. On 
June 6 the planes flew back to Bol- 
shaya Zemlya leaving four courageous 
men to pass the winter on the ice— 
Papanin, Krenkel, Shirshovy and Fyo- 
dorov. They spent 274 days on the ice, 
drifting from the North Pole to the 
eastern shores of Greenland, where, at 
70° 54’ latitude and 19° 48’ longitude, 
the expedition was taken on board by 
the ice-breakers Taimyr and Murman. 

The expedition of the Fram opened 
up the Arctic Ocean to science. The 
expedition of the four Papaninites, am- 
plified Nansen’s observations, in some 
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cases making important corrections, and 
made a whole set of new observations, 
unrivalled in quantity and quality. 
They made depth soundings along 
the entire course. They established 
laws governing the movement of the 
ice and of the ocean currents under the 
ice, which escaped Nansen’s observa- 
tions. Their findings refuted Nansen’s 
hypothesis regarding the absence of life 
in the central part of the North Arctic 
Ocean. ‘They carried out invaluable 
magnetic and gravimetric observations. 
Their meteorological observations facil- 
itated the organization of the trans- 
Arctic flights of Chkalov and Gromov 


and caused revisions of hypotheses on 


the compositon of the atmosphere and 
the weather determinants in the central 
Arctic basin. 


The Fram and Syedov Drifts Com- 
pared 


In contrast to the drifts of the Fram 
and the ice-floe North Pole Station, 


* the drift of the Syedov was unplanned, 


and took her into regions never pene- 
trated before by ship or plane. 

Other circumstances further endow 
the Syedov’s drift with exceptional in- 
terest. First of all, it began while the 
North Pole Station was still continu- 
ing its observations. 

Secondly, shortly after, several other 
ships, headed by the ice-breaker Lenin, 
also began a drift in the southwestern 
part of the Laptev Sea, ending on 
August 7, 1938 when the Krassin freed 
the caravan from the ice. 

Comparisons of these drifts gave as- 
tonishing results. Differing in details, 
they nevertheless exhibited remarkable 
similarities, thus demonstrating that 
they were manifestations of the same 
causes—prevailing winds and continu- 
ous currents. 

Thirdly, soon after the beginning of 
its drift, the Syedov found itself in the 
region where Nansen’s Fram began its 
drift. 

Comparisons between the drifts of 
the Fram and the Syedov are of excep- 
tional interest because the former took 


By PROF. N. N. ZUBOV 


place under climatic conditions mark- 
edly different from the present. 

For a month the Syedov drifted 
northward; then, driven by west winds 
it reached its easternmost point at 
78° 25’ latitude, 153° 26’ longitude, 
early in January, 1938. From then 
on it was carried slowly northwest. On 
February 18, 1939 the Syedov was at 
85° 56.7’ latitude, 119° 59’ longitude, 
breaking the Fram’s northering record. 
Turning southwest, for over two 
months, May 17-July 27—its route 
interwove with the Fram’s. Then, 
turning northward again it established 
its own northering record on August 
29—86° 39.5’ latitude, 47° 55’ longi- 
tude. 

After that, dropping southward, it 
again crosses the Fram route, and then, 
taking a course between the Papanin 
and the Fram drifts, approaches the 
wide bay between Greenland and 
Spitzbergen. On December 1, 1939 
the Syedov is drawn into the Green- 
land Sea ice drift. Moving southward 
at gradually increasing speed, the Sye- 
dov is at 81° 15.4’ latitude, 4° 16’ 
longitude, while the ice-breaker, the 
Joseph Stalin, is steaming to her rescue. 


End of a Legend 
In 1811 Yakov Sannikov, “sighted” 


land from the northern shore of Kotel 
Island. Trying to reach it on ice he 
found his way blocked by an expanse 
of unfrozen water. 

From then on mysterious “Sannikov 
Land” has been a goal of arctic ex- 
plorers and scientists. The Fram was 
the first ship to reach the region. Dur- 
ing almost the entire winter of 1893- 
94 the Fram drifted beween 130° and 
140° longitude and 79° to 81° lati- 
tude, but found no land. However, 
the Fram was not carried to the east- 
ernmost meridian of Kotel Island thus 
leaving the question of “Sannikov 
Land” open. 

In 1900-1903 a Russian Polar expe- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Reseue of 
the Syedovu 


Top left: The Stalin acquired a hoary ice 
coat as high seas, breaking over the decks, 
froze around the superstructures, 


Right center: The well equipped medical 
cabin of the Stalin, flagship of the Soviet 
Ice Breaker fleet. 


Below: Course of historic Arctic drifts which, 
more than the North Pole expeditions, led to 
the real discovery of the Arctic, 





Top of page: The Syedov as it lay in 
drift ice. Notice its slight list. 


Above: Byeloousev, the Stalin’s cap- 
tain, on duty. 


center: Ivan D. Papanin, in 
d of the Syedov rescue ex- 
Saittion, with N. Yeremeev, chief-of- 
Sf, on the bridge of the Stalin dur- 
ing its historic voyage. 


t: Gershevich, Senior wireless op- 
of the Stalin, receiving greet- 
on conclusion of the rescue 

Operations. 















































































dition on the ship Zarya, and in 1913- 
1914 the ice-breakers Taimyr and 
Yaigach, attempted to find “Sannikov 
Land”; and in 1937 the Sadko made 
the search. 

Though none of these expeditions 
found “Sannikovy Land” they did not 
prove it non-existent. 

During its drift the Syedov twice 
crossed the region of this supposed land 
—once from west to east, approximate- 
ly along the 78th parallel and the 
second time from the southeast to the 
northwest, both times approximately 
in the latitudinal direction. The aerial 
expedition of Hero-of-the-Soviet-Union, 
Alexeyev, which removed part of the 
crews of the ice-breakers Sadko, Syedov 
and Malygin, crossed this region ap- 
proximately in the meridional direction, 
his flights being made from the north- 
ern end of Kotel Island to the drifting 
caravan and under conditions of good 
visibility. 

Finally the ice-breakers Yermak and 
Stalin passed through this region on 
their way to drifting ships, without 
coming upon “Sannikov Land.” 

These journeys, drifts and flights 
have conclusively exploded the 125 
year legend of “Sannikov Land” which 
has given rise to an extensive literature. 


Bounding the Arctic 


Along with the explosion of the 
“Sannikov Land” myth, another geo- 
graphical problem was solved by the 
Syedov drift. From the  physico- 
geographic standpoint the Laptev Sea 
is merely a bay of the North Arctic 
Ocean. That is why the northern 
boundaries of the sea are problematical. 
They were arrived at by taking the arc 
of the great circle uniting Cape Molo- 
tov (northernmost promontory of 
Severnaya Zemlya) with the point of 
intersection of the meridian of the 
promontory of Kotel Island (139° 
longitude) and the edge of the banks 
of the mainland. 

The map of the region lying to the 
north of the New Siberian Islands is 
now dotted with measurements. From 
these measurements, it appears likely 
that the continental banks on the me- 
ridian of Kotel Island (139° longi- 
tude) with depths not exceeding 200 
meters (656 feet) ends at 78° 30’ lat- 
itude. At 79° 52’ latitude, 148° 02’ 
longitude the depth exceeded 3,000 
meters (9,840 feet). One must assume 
that this is the north-easternmost point 
of the Laptev Sea. 

From distribution of depths meas- 
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ured by the Syedov, it became clear that 
in the region of the New Siberian 
Islands the continental banks stretch 
further north than was supposed, while 
the continental declination turned out 
to be quite gradual, two degrees in 
width and with an incline not exceeding 
one degree. 

Northward from Franz Josef Land, 
the Syedovites unexpectedly found 
great depths. Thus at 86° 26.6’ lati- 
tude and 39° 25’ longitude they did 
not reach bottom, after letting out 
more than 5,180 metres (17,290 feet) 
of sounding line. 

The greatest depth measured by 
Nansen was 3,850 metres (11,628 
feet); the greatest depth measured by 
the North Pole Station was 4,395 
metres (14,416 feet). In the entire 
North Arctic Ocean there is only one 
point now known to be deeper than 
that found by the Syedov. ‘This depth 
of 5,440 metres (17,843 feet) was an 
echo-sounding made by Sir Hubert 
Wilkins at 77° 46’ lat., and 175° long., 
which however Wilkins himself does 
not consider reliable. 

Extremely interesting are the depths 
registered by the Syedov in the last 
stage of its drift—before entering the 
Greenland Sea. Nansen assumed that 
between the northeastern end of 
Greenland and the northwestern end 
of Spitzbergen there stretches what is 
now called the Nansen Submarine 
Threshold dividing the greatest depths 
of the Arctic Basin from the greatest 
depths of the Greenland Sea. Its eastern 
part was explored in 1935 by the 
Sadko expedition and its western by 
the North Pole Station. The Syedov 
crossed the Nansen Submarine Thres- 
hold at the center and noted a depth of 
1,500 metres (4,920 feet), definitely 
fixing the presence of the threshold. 


45 Years Later 


Along with measurements of depth, 
the Syedovites conducted meteorologi- 
cal, hydrological, magnetic and gravi- 
metric observations along the lines 
followed by the North Pole Station. 
The observations of the Syedovites con- 
firmed reports of warm Atlantic waters 
in intermediate depths of the Arctic 
made by the Papaninite expedition and 
by Nansen. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Syedov remained north of the 85th 
parallel twice as long as the North 
Pole Station and two and a half times 
longer than the Fram in spite of the 
latter’s longer total drift, and that it 








began and ended considerably to the 
south of the Fram; thus its drift 
showed a greater speed. 

The fact that the lines of drift of 
the Syedov and the Fram crossed each 
other at several points, made it possible 
to determine temperature changes in 
the Arctic Basin in the past 45 years, 

On July 1, 1938, the Syedov was 
approximately at the same meridian at 
which the Fram was on January 1, 
1894. However, on October 1, 1939 
the Syedov was already at the meridian 
which the Fram reached only on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1896. Thus the distance west- 
ward covered by the Fram in 25 
months was covered by the Syedov in 
15 months. The drift of the Syedov 
definitely confirmed the fact that dur- 
ing these years the flow of ice from the 
Arctic Basin into the Greenland Sea 
has considerably accelerated. This is 
accompanied by an increased flow into 
the Arctic of warm Atlantic waters, a 
reduction of the volume of ice in the 
bordering seas, a decrease in the thick- 
ness of polar ice, a retreat of the ice 
fields to the North, as well as the rise 
of winter temperatures, in the air 


above. All these pheromena are con- _ 


nected with the increasing warmth now 
to be observed in the Arctic, and which 
is not limited to the Arctic, but is a 
world-wide phenomenon. 

In spite of the fact that the line of 
drift of the Syédov was considerably 
north of that of the Fram, Nansen re- 
corded lower temperatures. The lowest 
air temperature recorded by the Syedov 
was 44.1° on March 10, 1939 at 86° 
23’ lat., 110° 20’ long. ‘The lowest 
temperature on the Fram, was—52° 
on January 15, 1896, at approximately 
84° 55’ lat., 41° long, i.e., considerably 
further south and west of the place 
where the Syedovites registered their 
lowest temperature and where, as 4 
rule, it is warmer. 

The Syedovites devoted a great deal 
of attention to the observation of the 
polar ice and the snow crust. Every 
ten days they measured the thickness 
of the ice formed by natural freezing, 
that-is, without packing and piling up 
of ice blocks. Thickness of the even 
ice, according to the Syedovites’ meas- 
urements, did not exceed 218 centi- 
metres (88 inches) as compared with 
365 centimetres (146 inches) measured 
by Nansen. 

Analysis indicated that this was due 
not so much to higher winter tempera- 
tures of the air, as to the greater recent 
extent of summer thaws. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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The “Red October” Candy Factory 


By MARGARET I. LAMONT 


Here eighty per cent of the workers are women—who share fully 
in the administrative and engineering problems of the factory 


T was a miserably wet cold day. 

Once inside the entrance door of 
the Red October chocolate factory in 
Moscow, we pulled off all our dripping 
things and put on fresh white coats and 
caps which every visitor must wear. 
Then, in a pleasant office we talked 
with Mityaeva before we went through 
the factory. 

Mityaeva is an economist. She works 
with the chief engineer on matters of 
“rationalization” in the factory, her 
work covering inventions, improve- 
ments in technique, etc. Mityaeva is in 
her early forties, an intelligent, well- 
groomed, thoroughly attractive person 
with manicured hands and carefully 
waved short hair. Her voice is agree- 
able and patient. She has trained her- 
self over a period of many years for 
her responsible work. Now she is com- 
petent and confident in her bearing, 
yet unassuming. 


This factory is a pre-revolutionary 
plant, which had two thousand work- 
ers in Tsarist days. Now it has six 
thousand. Production has increased 
eight times over the output before 
1917, At present two hundred tons 
of chocolate are produced daily. Mit- 
yaeva attributes this striking increase 
in production largely to two factors: 
a change to specialization on chocolate 
products, whereas formerly the factory 
made many different kinds of sweets; 
and continual modernization and mech- 
anization of equipment and processes. 
The plant is not yet entirely modern- 
ized, but it is vastly more efficient than 
it was in the old days. 


As we walked through it, slowly 
enough to observe with care the various 
sections and processes, we asked one 
question after another. The workers 
were intent and serious. ‘They are 
proud of their record in this plant, and 
if we interrupted them they showed 
their impatience. 

More than eighty per cent of the 
workers here are women. This means 
special attention to providing adequate 
nurseries and clinics. Of the total num- 
ber of workers, sixty per cent are Stak- 
hanovites, a high average. To be a 
Stakhanovite means that one has actu- 
ally contributed some fruitful idea, 
some little invention, toward bettering 
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the work in one’s own process or in 
general, and furthermore that one 
shares this idea with the others and in 
turn teaches them. The Stakhanovite 
workers exchange experiences, ideas, 
methods of work with other workers. 
They also arrange lectures, and dis- 
cussion groups. 


We noticed the safety devices on the 
machinery, which were strong and 
adequate. They are supervised and 
checked over by the assistant director, 
by one of the engineers, and by the 
workers’ own committee on protection 
of labor, from the Labor Protection 
section of the “professional group” or 
trade union. The workers in the Red 
October factory belong to the union of 
candy workers, which forms part of 
the general trade union for the food 
industry as a whole. The union takes 
care of all differences between the 
workers and the administration, and 
handles all grievances. There are vari- 
ous sections: one on industrial work, 
for instance, including questions of 
production; one on cultural work; and 
a section on social work, where com- 
mittees of workers deal with living 
quarters, sanatorium care for those who 
need it, Pioneer camps, and a number 
of related questions. 


Mityaeva asked us for criticisms of 
the factory. We told her we thought 
the lighting could be improved, espe- 
cially in stairways and hallways, and 
indeed in some of the workrooms them- 


selves. We pointed out that the wash- 
ing and toilet facilities were old-fash- 
ioned. Medical inspection is required 
here, and sanitation is stressed, but 
under difficulties in the old framework 
of the building. The machinery seemed 
to be of high quality and efficiency, 
well-oiled and in excellent condition. 
Exposed belts and other parts are care- 
fully shielded. While we walked 
through, workmen were busily repair- 
ing one or two machines where some- 
thing had jammed. 

The supervisors and the workers 
themselves are very particular about 
the quality of the chocolate candies 
produced and are fussy about rejecting 
any piece of finished chocolate with a 
flaw in it. A great deal of imagination 
goes into the shapes and fillings of the 
chocolates, especially those for chil- 
dren. There are dogs, chickens, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, flowers, and a special 
selection tied up in gay little bags for 
May Day. They are proudly using 
waxed paper and cellophane now to 
wrap their chocolates. It is only with- 
in the last year that they have had a 
good supply of such wrappings. When 
one makes a remark about an item like 
this, one feels every worker in the room 
growing a little tense with interest and 
with pride. And wherever Red October 
chocolate is sold and eaten people say 
“Our chocolate” and ask eagerly “Do 
you like our chocolate? Is it as good 
as yours?” 


Soviet women workers like this are protected by the most modern labor code in the 
world; their children are well cared for and safe 
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SOVIET MEDICAL PROGRESS paary 


By DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST AND ERICA SIGERIsy 


Advances in the Soviet health resort system, “one of 
the most brilliant achievements of Soviet Medicine” 


ie Batum we reached the Black Sea 
which at this time of year is any- 
thing but black. After strenuous weeks, 
we were tired and in a mood only for 
relaxation. We saw beautiful new sana- 
toria on the hills; we knew of the im- 
portant tropical institute in the city. 
But our only desire was to swim, and 
loaf. Nevertheless we visited a tea 
plantation, a tea factory, and the Bo- 
tanical Garden, 

Adzharistan, of which Batum is the 
capital, is an autonomous republic 
within Georgia. It has a sub-tropical 
climate. Tea is cultivated by state and 
collective farms, which in 1938, pro- 
duced 35 million kilograms of tea 
leaves, 

Citrus culture is also developing rap- 
idly. Today lemon and _ tangerine 
groves cover 24,700 acres and the area 
will be doubled and include grapefruit 
and orange groves. 

Plants of great importance to the 
pharmaceutical and perfume industries 
and the tung tree, that yields a power- 
ful drying oil, are cultivated extensive- 


ly 


The Botanical Garden of Batum, 
founded in 1912 by Professor A. N. 
Krasnov of the University of Kharkov, 
covers today an area of 250 acres and 
serves as experimental station for the 
cultivation of subtropical plants. 


Sochi 


Sochi is a paradise, the most beauti- 
ful Caucasian Black Sea resort. It has 
greatly developed since our last visit 
in 1935. A broad automoblie road con- 
nects it with the Matsesta sulphur 
springs. New bridges have been built 
and a new park. In this blessed climate 
a park matures in a few years. Many 
new sanatoria have been opened. There 
are now sixty-three and construction 
goes on. The Third Five-Year Plan 
foresees almost 10,000 additional beds. 

At the time of our last visit the most 
modern building was the Voroshilov 
Sanatorium of the Red Army, a series 
of pavilions built on the slope of a hill, 
in the shape of an airplane. It seemed 
at the time that this sanatorium could 
not be surpassed. But three years is a 
long time in the Soviet Union. 

The new Sanatorium of the Com- 
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missariat of Heavy Industry, opened in 
December, 1937, is one of these new 
luxurious institutions built with every 
refinement that art can provide. There 
are single rooms, double rooms, and 
suites, all decorated by Palekh artists. 
The view from the balconies is per- 
fectly overwhelming. ‘Theatre, chess 
tables, billiard rooms, library and read- 
ing rooms, lobbies with high vaulted 
ceilings; modernized kitchen, refriger- 
ating plant—everything that can make 
for beauty and comfort is here. The 
cost of construction was 24,000,000 
rubles. Heavy industry can afford to 
spend that much to protect the health 
of some of its best workers. 

This beautiful sanatorium accommo- 
dates over two hundred patients. There 
are therapy rooms on every floor with 
every conceivable facility for treatment. 

Among the patients we met was the 
coal miner, Alexei Stakhanov, initiator 
of the nationwide movement named 
after him. He asked us embarrassing 
questions “Do American workers rest 
in such sanatoria also?” ‘““Why have you 
not achieved unity of the working 
class ?” 

Another new institution, opened in 
1936, is the Stalin Research Institute, 
devoted to clinical investigation and 
concentrating its researches on the dis- 
eases most frequently treated in Sochi- 
Matsesta: cardiac diseases, rheumatism 
and diseases of metabolism, neurologi- 
cal, gynecological and skin diseases. It 
also has a clinic where healthy persons 
volunteer to be examined and experi- 
mented upon. 

The Balneological Division of the 
Institute is in Matsesta, and is to be 
housed in a monumental new building 
now in construction. The springs of 
Matsesta were discovered 100 years 
ago, in 1837. Legends arose around 
them, tales of good and evil spirits. But 
the region was malarial and had to be 
cleared up before the health resort 
could develop. 

One evening at twilight we noticed 
a man following us. Finally he asked 
me whether I was the Professor Sigerist 
from America he had read about in the 
local newspaper. When the inquirer, 
a Volga German farmer, learned that 
he was actually talking to Professor 


Sigerist he told his story. As a youth 
he had masturbated a great deal and 
had developed a sense of guilt, Noy 
he had pains in the back, had m 
strength, His marrow was shrinking, 
He had seen many doctors. They had 
been very kind and treated him well, 
But he still had the pains and his mar. 
row was shrinking. A few years ago 
he saw in a neighbor’s house an old 
German-American newspaper, printed 
in New York, that had found its way 
to the Volga during the Civil War. In 
this paper he read that there was in 
New York an institution called “Der 
Yugendfreund” which, for $50 sold a 
bottle that cured his disease. He imme- 
diately applied to the Commissariat of 
Finance for $50 American currency to 
buy the bottle. The Commissariat re- 
fused. Every six months he made a 
new application, but in vain. “You 
live in America,” he said. “You must 
help me to obtain such a bottle.” 


I told him that the Commissariat had 
acted very wisely; I could guarantee 
that the bottle was a swindle. “But 
that’s impossible,” he said. “I have 
much respect for America. You cannot 
make me believe that the government 
of such a great country would tolerate 
that a newspaper printed untrue state- 
ments.” 


Yalta 


Journeying along the Black Sea coast 
we came to the Crimea, to a region 
particularly suited to the treatment of 
tuberculosis.’ Although the tuberculosis 
death rate has been cut by half since 
the Revolution, the disease still repre- 
sents a major epidemiological problem. 
The number of tuberculosis dispensaries 
and stations has been increased to 1,200. 
A total of 77,000 beds is available for 
tubercular patients, 45,000 in sanatoria, 
20,000 in hospitals, and 12,000 in aux- 
iliary institutions of dispensaries, such 
at night and day sanatoria. But this 
is not yet enough. 


\Henry E. Sigerist, Socialized Medicine in the 
Soviet Union, N. Y., 1937, W. W. Norton Co 
pp. 217-218. There is a printing error P. | 
line 3, where it should read: for every 100,00 
—see also recent article of S. E. 2 
Sovetskaya Meditsina, 1938, No. 3, pp. 37-38 
of V. L. Einis, ibid., 1938, No, 14-15, pp. : 
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Vaccination of children with BCG 
is ever increasing. In the R.S.F.S.R. 
3,000 were vaccinated in 1935, over 
12,000 in 1936, over 40,000 in the first 
sine months of 1937, and the plan for 
1938 was for 600,000. 

Livadia, the former Crimean resi- 
dence of the imperial family, has been 
turned over to the people and has be- 
come a large sanatorium for cases of 
dosed tuberculosis. In five luxurious 
buildings 700 patients are accommo- 
dated, attended by 52 physicians and 60 
nurses. Physicians working in tuber- 
culosis institutes receive fifteen per cent 
higher salaries than other doctors, and 
certain other compensations. 

The Tsar’s banquet hall is now the 
patient's dining room; the ‘T'sarina’s 
bedroom and boudoir are dormitories. 
There is a well-equipped library. The 
budget assigns 63,000 rubles to cultural 
purposes. ‘Che park is exquisite and the 
view toward the sea is perfectly over- 
whelming. 

There are farmers, industrial and 
intellectual workers among the patients. 
The treatment is mostly climatic and 
dietetic, tending to build up the organ- 
im. It is a national sanatorium, con- 
trolled by the All-Union Commissariat 
of Pubtic Health directly. The annual 
budget amounts to 5,500,000 rubles. 

Dolossi is a trade union’s sanatorium 
for open tuberculosis, built in 1928 at 
a cost of 2,500,000 rubles in a forest 
tract, 1,500 feet above sea level. It 
serves 300 patients; the staff of 205 in- 
cludes eighteen physicians and three 
consultants. Patients lie on balconies 
in the open air, summer and winter. 
Treatment, again, is mainly climatic 
and dietetic (five meals a day), but 
surgical treatment is also used. Al- 
though some patients stay as long as 
eight months, the general length of a 
treatment is two months, which is very 
short, More cannot be done at present 
until more sanatorium beds are avail- 
able. The physicians claim, however, 
that from seventy to seventy-five per 
cent of all patients leave the place defi- 
nitely improved. 

The Bobrov Sanatorium for Chil- 
dren, located on the seashore west of 
Yalta, is devoted to the treatment of 
bone tuberculosis, It was organized in 
1902 by Professor Bobrov, one of Rus- 
Sas pioneers in the field. It was en- 
larged after the Revolution and entirely 
rebuilt after the earthquake of 1927. 
t now accommodates 260 children 
from three to twelve years of age but 
will soon be able to admit 500. It has 
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its own dairy and farm. The children 
stay in the open air all year round, 
many strapped to their beds, others in 
plaster casts. They are sun-tanned and 
cheerful. The staff of the sanatorium 
includes, besides the eleven physicians 
and thirty-two nurses, twenty teachers, 
who carry on the education of the 
young invalids. It is an excellent sana- 
torium medically, comparable with the 
best in Western Europe or America, 
and socially very much better. Good 
results are obtained in about eighty per 
cent of the cases. 

We could not leave the Crimea with- 
out a visit to “Artek,” the outstanding 
Pioneer camp of the Union. It too has 
grown since our last visit, now accom- 
modating 950 children, and still grow- 
ing. The budget for 1938 amounted 
to 10,000,000 rubles: 6,000,000 for 
maintenance and 4,000,000 for con- 
struction, The children, 8 to 15 years 
of age, boys and girls, all dressed alike 
in white shorts and shirts with red 
necktie and white linen hat, come from 
all sections of the Union. Among them 
we met the young Tadjik girl who, at 
the age of thirteen, was awarded the 
Order of Lenin for having set a record 
in cotton picking. We met forty-three 
Spanish children. The Soviet Union 
had admitted scores of thousands of 
Spanish children and is giving them, 
without distinction, the same opportuni- 
ties that Soviet children have. 

“Artek”’ is open all year. In summer 
the children spend periods of forty-five 
days, in winter of two months. They 
have dramatic circles, photo circles, a 
technical station. 


Odessa 


Odessa has many new medical insti- 
tutions, some of which we visited. The 
new Children’s Hospital opened four 
months ago, is comparable to the one 
we saw in Tbilisi. It is a municipal 
hospital for non-infectious diseases of 
children up to sixteen years of age. It 
has 120 beds for children and 40 for 
mothers. Children are kept in the diag- 
nostic department until there is cer- 
tainty that they have no contagious dis- 
ease. The hospital has a nursery, a milk 
kitchen and will soon have a mothers’ 
consultation bureau. It trains students 
of the Medical School and gives post- 
graduate courses. 

Due to its mild climate and medicinal 
mud deposits, this big seaport is also 
a famous health resort. The Ukrainian 
State Institute of Balneology is located 
in a park on the seashore. It has a 
clinical and a laboratory division and 










































controls a number of sanatoria in the 
region. Its polyclinic sees as many as 
1,000 patients a day. The research 
budget amounts to 550,000 rubles. 

' The diseases most frequently treated 
and most intensively studied in the sana- 
teria of Odessa are cardiac and neuro- 
logical diseases. Odessa has a special 
Cardiological Sanatorium with 300 
beds in the midst of a beautiful park. 
The patients—most of them chronic 
cases—come from all over the Union, 
their stay averaging six weeks. The 
sanatorium is splendidly equipped for 
diagnosis and treatment. The physi- 
cians are all specialists of renown. 
Opened ten years ago in 1928, 20,000 
patients have been treated, forty per 
cent of them with good results, while 
ninety-six per cent showed definite im- 
provement. The treatment is mostly 
climatic and dietetic, but includes sea- 
water and oxygen baths. 

Odessa’s medicinal mud, famous 
since 1892, is taken from the bottom of 
a large salt lake, Kulyanik Liman. 
Near it the Kaganovich Sanatorium has 


Top: Worker receiving electro-therapeutic 
treatments in a factory medical section. 
Center: The Riviera Sanatorium in Sochi. 
Bottom: Bathroom for sulphurated hydro- 
gen water treatments. 
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been established, with 200 beds in four 
buildings. Eight hundred patients, 
mostly Donets transport workers and 
coal miners, suffering chiefly from rheu- 
matism, arthritis, neurological and 
gynecological diseases, are treated 
daily, with mud and mineral baths. 
The per capita cost for thirty days of 
board and treatment amounts to 820 
rubles and is met from social insurance 
funds. 

Results here must be good because 
a girl entertained us with a Ukrainian 
dance as if she had the devil in her 
body, so we must assume that her rheu- 
matism or arthritis had been completely 
cured. 

The Ukraine has its “Artek” also, 
a model Pioneer camp for 350 children 
on the seashore outside the city, opened 
in 1937. The rooms are large and 
cheerful—bedrooms for four or six, 
charmingly furnished dining rooms, 
library, workshops, laboratories, a chess 
room, and an auditorium. Although 
not sick, the children are all under 
medical control, and follow a regulated 
schedule: up at seven; then a period 
of physical culture; breakfast at eight- 
thirty, after which play, singing, work 
in the various circles and swimming in 
the sea. Dinner at one, followed by a 
rest period in the open air from two to 
four. Tea at five, supper at eight and 
bed at ten, 

Kiev 

Kiev, when we arrived there to con- 
clude our tour, was having a holiday. 
The newly elected Supreme Soviet of 
the Ukraine was holding its first session 
and the whole city was covered with 
flags and flowers. Since visits to Kiev 
health institutions could not con- 
veniently be arranged on that day, we 
substituted a trip into the country. 

We drove one hour and a half to the 
Pioneer Camp in Vorzel where 200 
children were spending their vacation. 
They too were celebrating the day, in 
an open-air auditorium. A little girl 
stepped forward and made a great 
speech pointing out the significance of 
the day and what the Supreme Soviet 
meant to them. The children gave a 
beautiful physical culture exhibition. 

From Vorzel we drove to an orphan- 
age in the neighborhood. The institu- 
tion accommodates 400 children from 
four to seven years, and is staffed by 
150, including six physicians and thirty- 
five nurses. About ten per cent of all 
children are adopted by families every 
year. The place is spotlessly clean and 
the rooms with flower decked windows 
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look very cheerful. In honor of the 
day, the children were dressed in 
Ukrainian costumes, and sang and 
danced to the music of their own band. 
They seemed to be particularly fond of 
the director, their “collective father” 
as they called him jokingly. 

A long drive brought us to the farest 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium for Children 
at Puschi Voditsi, organized soon after 
the Revolution. It has 320 beds for 
children of from five to fifteen years 
of age and admits both open and closed 
cases of tuberculosis, The personnel of 
250 includes twenty-eight physicians. 
The bedrooms have from three to six 
beds. Every floor has its club room. 
Children stay, as a rule, from four to 
eight months. 


We had studied the medical facilities 
of a collective farm and of a state farm 
but we had not yet seen a rural district 
hospital. —To complete our information 
about rural health work, we drove 
about fifty miles from Kiev to visit such 
a hospital. It serves a medical district 
which is not necessarily identical with 
an administrative district. This dis- 
trict comprises the population of several 
collective farms, about 10,000 people. 
Each farm has its own health centre 
and medical personnel. The hospital 
serves for the hospitalization of surgical 
cases or of patients who for one reason 
or other, cannot be treated in the vil- 
lages. The hospital has ambulance 
service. 

The hospital was built in 1935. It 
has fifty beds, an adequate number for 
a population of 10,000. It has a ma- 
ternity wing, a surgical and a medical 
department. The staff of thirty includes 
three doctors, eight nurses, two mid- 
wives and two feldshers. Every three 
years the doctors attend postgraduate 
courses of at least three months. Be- 
fore the Revolution the medical person- 
nel of this entire district consisted of 
one feldsher. 

This hospital is an excellent example 
of what a rural hospital can and should 
be. 

Kiev is an important research centre. 
We visited the Institute of Experi- 
mental Biology and Pathology directed 
by Professor Bogomoletz, one of the 
outstanding Soviet scientists. He was 
born in prison. His mother was a revo- 
lutionary doctor and he grew up with 
the revolutionary movement. He is 
president of the Ukrainian Academy of 
Science and in spite of his many scien- 
tific activities, he still has time for pub- 
lic affairs. The confidence he enjoys 
among his fellow citizens is such that 


he was elected delegate to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Ukraine and to the Su- 
preme Soviet of the USSR. He does 
not feel that he is above popularizing 
occasionally the results of his research- 
es and, like all truly great men, he is 
extremely modest. 

The Institute is located in a new 
building, has divisions for normal 
physiology, pathological physiology, and 
comparative pathology. The equipment 
is the most modern and the best that 
can be found. Money is not a problem. 
Professor Bogomoletz told us that the 
government had never refused an appro- 
priation that the Institute deemed nec- 
essary. 

The activities of the Institute are so 
manifold that it is impossible to sum- 
marize them briefly. I should only 
like to mention the new serum Professor 
Bogomoletz has prepared with which he 
can control the function of the connec- 
tive tissue, activating or paralyzing it 
according to the dose applied. It is 
obvious that such a serum offers many 
clinical possibilities. 

All too soon our last evening in the 
Soviet Union had come. The Ukrain- 
ian Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries gave us a farewell 
party at which we met the Ukrainian 
People’s Commissar of Public Health, 
Ovsiyenko, and had an opportunity to 
interview him. 

Public health has progressed in the 
Ukraine as it has in other republics. 
From 1914 to 1937 the number of 
physicians increased from 5,192 to 
19,476. On January 1, 1937, the re- 
public had 3,026 polyclinics and 1,507 
hospitals with 80,900 beds. 

Rural health work plays a very im- 
portant part in a largely agricultural 
country such as the Ukraine. The goal 
is for every district to have a well- 
equipped hospital and polyclinics with 
such major services as mothers’ and 
children’s consultation bureaus. The 
Commissar said that rural health prac- 
tice must be made attractive to the 
doctor. He must be paid a good salary, 
must have good living conditions, must 
be supplied with the best medical 
equipment and with all the necessary 
literature. He must have his post- 
graduate course of at least three months 
regularly every three years during 
which he not only receives his salary 
but a special allowance. Specialists 
from the city must keep in touch with 
him, and must tour the country to dem- 

(Continued on page 34) 





*The Institute very kindly sends its publica- 
tions to our Institute where they can be consulted. 
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OGR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: Could you please print in- 
formation regarding the foreign indebt- 
edness of Finland? W. H. N., Millers- 
burg, Ohio. 


Answer: The amount of Finnish in- 
debtedness and of foreign investments in 
Finland, according to available data, 
perhaps incomplete, is as follows. 

Between the years of 1920 and 1923 
the Finnish government borrowed from 
the United States, Great Britain, 
Sweden and some other countries, $204,- 
000,000. In 1939 Finland borrowed a 
large amount of money from various 
countries. In these borrowings is in- 
cluded the $40,000,000 “loan” from 
Great Britain (extended before hos- 
tilities commenced), and the $10,000,000 
loan through our Export and Import 
Bank. In addition to the balance of $8,- 
000,000 on the Finnish civil war debt, 
still outstanding, the Finnish government 
borrowed in the United States another 
$32,000,000 prior to 1936. This money 
was realized in the United States by 
public offerings of bonds of the Finnish 
government, states and municipalities. 
The British financial market absorbed a 
much larger offering of the Finnish 
bonds. It is estimated that between 1932 
and 1937, $50,000,000 of such bonds 
were placed in the United Kingdom. 
This does not account for so-called short 
term loans and financing advanced by 
‘i of which there is no public rec- 
ord. 

Outside of these direct government 
obligations there is considerable foreign 
participation in the capital of Finnish in- 
dustry and finances. Foreign capital 
controls Finnish natural resources, the 
land and forests and also controls the 
chief Finnish exports, such as, timber, 
ply wood, pulp, news print paper, etc. 
British capital is predominant in this 
control, closely followed by American. 
The Finnish telephone system is owned 
by an affiliated company of the Interna- 
tional T & T Corporation, a Morgan 
concern, Control of Finnish civil avia- 
tion is shared by a Swedish company. 
Finnish nickel mines are controlled by a 
subsidiary of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, in which American 
capital has large interests. Finnish in- 
surance is controlled by the Prudential 
Assurance Co. Ltd. of London. The 
Ford Motor Company has been estab- 
lished in Finland since 1926. Thirteen 
American corporations carry on manu- 
facturing and merchandising in Finland. 

This data, incomplete as it may be, 
gives an idea of the extent of foreign 
control of Finland’s economic system. 
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Question: You have stated in your 
magazine that the Chamberlain govern- 
ment does not have the confidence of the 
people. Yet organized labor in Britain 
seems to back that government. How do 


you explain this? F. W., Albany, N. Y. 


Answer: A number of labor confer- 
ences held in Britain recently have 
voiced their anxiety about the prosecu- 
tion of the war and their suspicion of the 
“peace” aims of the British government. 
However, the British government has so 
far ignored the stirrings of labor, rely- 
ing on the support of the very conserva- 
tive labor leadership. There has long 
been a sort of a mutual assistance pact 
between the British labor leaders and 
the government, the government relying 
on the support of the leaders, the labor 
leaders in turn relying on the govern- 
ment to bolster their authority. Of late 
this scheme seems to have run into a 
snag and the government has decided up- 
on bold steps to sustain the authority of 
labor leaders now in office. 

The following dispatch from London 
which the N. Y. Herald Tribune safely 
tucked away in its financial section on 
February 12, seems to clinch the point: 

“One of the most significant events of 
the last week was the introduction of a 
government bill permitting trade union 
leaders to retain their respective offices 
for the duration of the war, without the 
necessity of seeking re-election. As a 
majority of trade union officials seeming- 
ly are strongly in favor of prosecution 
of the war, and also favor aid for 
Finland, the new legislation will assist 
in insuring continuity of trade union 
policy, without the necessity of leaders 
struggling with recalcitrant minorities. 
(Italics mine) ° 

“Abolition of trade union annual 
meetings also prevents Left Wingers 
from testing rank and file sentiment on 
such questions as extending the war to 
the Northern front. Similar legislation 
was adopted during the great war.” 


Question: I understand that the Sov- 
iet Union does not permit Red Cross 
representatives in the new Soviet terri- 
tories of West Ukraine and West Byelo- 
Russia, formerly under Polish rule. Will 
you please explain why? B. P. K., Wil- 
son Dam, Ala. 


Answer: The Soviet Union does not 
consider these areas, now part of the 
Ukrainian and Bvelo-Russian republics 
of the USSR, in distress or in need of any 
kind of outside help. In the first place 
these areas were subjected to very little 
destruction, which came from isolated 
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uprisings of local Fascists and Polish 
landlords and soldiers. Whatever help 
was needed was brought to the popula- 
tion by the respective Soviet republics of 
which the liberated region became a 
part, and by the whole Soviet Union. 
Reconstruction of these territories 
will be accomplished by the population 
itself, a population which is now so or- 
ganized as to be able to avail itself fully 
of its own labor and natural re- 
sources. The machinery and equipment 
and capital which they may now lack 
will be furnished to them by their own 
Soviet government. Obviously this is not 
a case where emergency help of the Red 
Cross is needed or can be of any help. 
Your answer will also be found in the 
article published on page 10 of this issue. 


Question: Several of my friends, sci- 
entific workers, and myself would like 
to know where we could get material 
on the controversy in Soviet genetics. 


A. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answer: There is a great deal of 
material, articles, and reports of scien- 
tific conferences of Soviet scientists 
printed in the Soviet general press and 
especially in Soviet agricultural journals 
and general scientific, theoretic journals. 
Unfortunately we do not know whether 
any of that material has as yet appeared 
in translation in the United States. 

At the present time we may refer you 
to a bulletin published by the American 
Russian Institute dated June 30, 1939, 
where the essentials of the controversy 
are set forth. There are several articles 
now in preparation based on the Soviet 
reports of that scientific dispute. Soviet 
Russia Today, will shortly print a digest 
of some of these reports. ; 


Question: A friend of mine tells me 
that the Moscow Subway is only a mile 
long and is therefore of little use to the 
public there. Is this true and if not 
please tell me how long the subway is? 
Mrs. W. S., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Answer: Your friend is a victim of 
anti-Soviet misinformation. At the pres- 
ent time there are two sections of the 
subway lines in operation. The first sec- 
tion was put into operation in 1935 and 
is 7.15 miles long. The second section 
which was put into operation in 1938 is 
9.3 miles long. An additional 8.7 miles 
of subway lines are being completed now, 
so that before the end of this year there 
will be a total of 25.15 miles of subway 
lines in operation. The average pas- 
senger traffic in 1940 is expected to be 
about 1,500,000 per day. 
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MARCH OF SCIENCE 


At the third plenum of the Soviet 
Committee of the International League 
Against Rheumatism, the reports in- 
cluded one by the noted neuro-surgical 
specialist, A. Speransky, who announced 
methods of combating rheumatic virus 
attacks, on nerve tissues, by cerebro- 
spinal punctures, to facilitate direct 
salicylic treatments. Other treatments 
discussed, were diet, blood transfusion, 
motion of affected parts. 

Other medical progress: Moscow citi- 
zens begin taking the cure, in town, at 
new spas, utilizing medicinal springs dis- 
covered beneath the city streets. Experi- 
ments on animals suffering from scurvy 
show relation between anti-scorbutic vita- 
min C and eye-fluid, and open up possi- 
bilities of non-surgical treatment of 
cataracts, by introducing vitamin C into 
affected eyes. Plans are announced for 
1,000,000 anti-T.B. vaccinations in 1940, 
200,000 more than in 1939. Children vac- 
cinated include those who show heredi- 
tary or general susceptibility to tubercu- 
losis and healthy children whose parents 
wish to adopt this protective measure. 
Portable X-ray equipment for giving 
treatments to patients at home are being 
added to hospitals all over the country. 
New method announced for treating 
hypertonia (high blood pressure) by 
injecting distilled water into blood. 

Exploring a mysterious field of fresh 
ice, resembling a glacier, in Yakutia, in 
the Arctic Region, Soviet scientists dis- 
covered its source to be radio active 
springs, discharging water from a depth 
of nearly 1,000 feet, at the rate of about 
2,600 quarts a second. 

Eugene Fyodorov, famous meteorolo- 
gist of the Papanin expedition, is ap- 
pointed, at the age of 29, Soviet 
Weather Bureau chief. 

At the 7th All-Union Conference on 
Variable Stars a new theory on nebulae, 
offered by a young astronomer, P. P. 
Parenago, was hailed as a notable con- 
tribution to astronomical science. This 
theory makes it possible to determine 
dimensions of nebulae and distribu- 
tion in space, and especially of the Milky 
Way, of which our own solar system is 
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part. Prof. Parenago announced his 
theory as a development from that of 
another Soviet astronomer, V. A. 
Ambartsumyan in 1938, indicating that 
nebulae do not stretch across inter-stellar 
space but gather in clusters. 

A powerful cyclotron for the study 
of nuclear physics is being constructed 
for the Leningrad Physics Laboratory. 


ROMANTIC CALENDAR 


On the well filled Soviet calendar of 
commemorations, musical events stood 
out among recent items— the Tchaikov- 
sky Centenary, the 130th anniversary of 
Chopin, the 40th anniversary of the musi- 
cal activities (in Soviet style, “the crea- 
ative life’) of the composer Reinhold 
Gliére, all celebrated by concerts, arti- 
cles in the press, exhibits, etc. Concerts 
arranged for the Tchaikovsky and Chopin 
celebrations performed the complete 
works of these composers. 

Poetry celebrated the 800th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Nizaini Ganjevi, 
epic poet of the Azerbaidjanian people ; 
the 500th anniversary of the Kalmuck 
epic, “Jangar,” only recently put in writ- 
ing from recitations of bards; centenary 
of the birth of Ivan Kuratov, first poet of 
the Komi people. Preparations an- 
nounced for the forthcoming commemo- 
ration of the 10th anniversary of the 
death of Mayakovsky, “greatest poet of 
the Soviet era,” included publication of 
a volume of the poet’s selected works, 
edited by the noted poet Aseyev, publi- 
cation of hitherto unpublished work by 
Mayakovsky including a play, “Comedy 
With Murder,” and a book by the critic, 
Eventiev, on Mayakovsky as satirist. 

Among the most interesting anniver- 
sary celebrations was the 90th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Red 
Sormovo machine building plants in 
Gorky (formerly Nizhni-Novgorod). 
Peter Zalomov, on whom Gorky based 
his worker hero, Pavel Vlasov, in his 


novel Mother,” was a conspicuous 


figure in the celebrations. 


Leningrad had three big anniversaries. 
175th year of its art academy, 140th of 


its medical academy, 20th of its military 
academy. 

National celebrations included the 
20th anniversary of the liberation of the 
Ukraine, 15th anniversary of the estab. 
lishment of the Uzbekistan republic 
marked by the formal acceptance of the 
Great Fergana Canal built by 160,000 
Uzbek farmers as a collective anniver. 
sary gift (see article in Sovier Russia 
Topay for December 1939), 5th anniver- 
saries of the Udmurt and Mordovian 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics; 
5th anniversary of the first session of 
the Biro-Bidjan Soviet, marked by the 
sending of Biro-Bidjan marble for the 
Palace of Soviets. 
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IN WESTERN BYELO-RUSSIA 
AND UKRAINE 


The liberated regions in Western 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia are being 
ignored by the press. The news there is 
too good. It includes such items, as the 
construction of modern sanitary bakeries, 
and in existing bakeries the addition to 
the staffs, of manicurists and doctors, 
and to the equipment, of showers and 
dressing rooms, to make sure that work- 
ers will be clean and healthy as every- 
where in the Soviet food industries. 

At Lvov, a ballet and opera theater, a 
concert hall, Ukrainian dramatic theaters, 
a Polish theater and a Jewish theater, 
Philharmonic societies, a symphony or- 
chestra, a conservatory, a theater-school, 
thirteen music schools (ten of them for 
younger children), five evening musical 
schools for adult workers, and a museum 
of folk art, have been opened. 

In Byelostok, Western Byelo-Russia, 
where formerly race separation and race 
hatreds were cultivated, the composition 
of the newly-elected factory committee 
was: 36 per cent Byelo-Russians, 31 per 
cent Jews, 21 per cent Poles, 10 per cent 
Russians; and among the new factory 
managers, all of them, former factory 
workers or office employees, eight are 
women. 

The big forest estate at Byelovezh, 
formerly a private forest and hunting 
preserve covering 320,000 acres has been 
made a national park. 

In Vileika, West Ukraine, a children’s 
hobby center has been opened which 
includes a photo laboratory, painting and 
clay modelling studios, airplane model 
and radio worshops, etc. 

And in our romance-loving press 0 
attention was paid to this romance: 
Traveling from West Ukraine to jobs 
in the Donbas region, Stefan Ksenshin, 
22, unemployed, met Madalena Bogonos, 
21, unemployed; decided that life was 
now hopeful; on getting off at Stalino, 
made the Marriage Bureau first point 
of call. 
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BUSY WORLD OF CULTURE 


At Kuokkala in the territory now 
under the jurisdiction of the Finnish 
Democratic Kepublic is Penate, the estate 
of Repin, great Russian painter, who 
died there in 1930. Buildings and grounds 
were neglected. Drawings and sketches 
were found in rubbish heaps. Paintings 
in disorder. Documents revealed dith- 
culties of Repin with the Finnish gov- 
ernment which refused his application to 
make bequests to the Soviet Academy of 
Art. Other documents revealed the activ- 
ities of a pompous committee to com- 
memorate his work, with the Prince of 
Sweden, the King of Norway and Baron 
Mannerheim as sponsors. The commit- 
tee’s accounts showed collections, $283, 
expenses $290; and with this accounting 
the cultural effort of royalty and nobil- 
ity came to its inglorious end. ‘The 
estate is being put in order as a public 
museum. Material collected on the estate 
includes drawings, sketches, 120 paint- 
ings and more than 8,000 documents 
among them two letters from Voroshilov, 
kept by the painter in a special box. 

Recent Soviet translations include 
Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” an 
anthology of 20th Century American 
poetry up to 1930; (a sequel of poetry 
after 1930 is announced); Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales”; Dante’s “Inferno,” 
The Epigrams of Martial, the sonnets 
of Poland’s classic poet Miciewicz; 20th 
volume in complete Russian edition of 
the works of Balzac; “Village in Au- 
gust” by Chinese novelist, Tien Tsuing. 
Other interesting literary items: Fifty- 
year-old postman, A, P. Novikov, pub- 
lished a first volume of poetry; new chil- 
dren’s book; “The Wild Dingo Dog, or 
The Story of First Love” by R. 
Fraierman, a big Soviet success, is to 
appear in English translation. Most im- 
portant publishing event is appearance of 
the first volumes of a 30 volume, Marx- 
ist history of culture, on which 150 
Soviet scholars are collaborating. 

Collective farmer, Gregory Konyashin 
of Yazanova Village, published a paper, 
“Data For An Archeological Map of the 
Middle Reaches of the Moscow River.” 
Konyashin is one of thousands of collec- 
tive farmers, workers, teachers and stu- 
dents whose archeological diggings, on 
local sites, have brought notable dis- 
coveries. 

The All-Union Concert Tours Bu- 
feau announced arrangements for 9,500 
concerts for the 1940 season. These are 
exclusive of concerts in big centers. The 
tours will reach new cities in the Far 
East and Arctic weather observatories. 
Some concerts will be held on board 
ships; others in the open, on collective 
farm fields. 

1940 will be another big year for 
hakespeare—in the Soviet Union. 
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Sixty-three new productions will be given 
including ‘Twelfth Night” at the Uzbek 
Theater in Tashkent, “Much Ado About 
Nothing” at Engels, Volga German Re- 
public; “Cymbeline” by the Far Eastern 
Travelling Theater. Most popular Shake- 
speare plays in the Soviet Union, “Othel- 
lo,” first, “Romeo and Juliet,” second. 

Educational notes: Home teaching of 
chronically invalided children begins 
throughout the USSR. Midwinter school 
vacations were made pleasanter for Mos- 
cow school children by arranging theater 
parties for 250,000 at the Children’s 
Theaters; 510,000 at the children’s cine- 
mas. Other entertainments included bal- 
let at the grand opera, special concerts 
at the Conservatory; meetings with 
celebrities—noted athletes, aviators, sci- 
entists, actors, writers, chess champions 
and army commanders. Gifts added to 
the jollity, factory trade unions being 
among the chief “rich uncles.” For ex- 
ample, the trade union of the Moscow 
Rubber Factory appropriated 40,000 
rubles. Very proud were the members 
of the Young Pioneer Committee which 
showed the sights to a delegation of 
nineteen visitors, Byelo-Russian, Polish 
and Jewish children from Western Byelo- 
Russia. 


ON THE AGRICULTURAL FRONT 


New victories are announced in the 
Soviet War on desert and drought areas. 
Irrigation works just completed in the 
Vaksh Valley, Tadjikistan, won 55,000 
acres; 60,000 Kazakhstan farmers, emu- 
lating their Uzbek neighbors in the Fer- 
gana Valley, built a canal through “The 
Hungry Steppe,” capturing 21,000 
acres; in the Katta-Kingan Valley irri- 
gation works are started to win 250,000 
acres. In the Kara Kum desert, enor- 
mously rich sulphur deposits, once de- 
clared unworkable, because of desert 
conditions, are now being mined. 

Mountain conquests reported include 
establishment of farms on “the roof of 
the world,” the Pamirs, 12,000 feet above 
sea level, with 160 nomad households 
settling down as kolkhozniks. Made pos- 
sible by new cold-resistant varieties of 
grains developed by Soviet scientists. An 
80 kilometer (48 mile) mountain road, 
involving construction of eight bridges 
over gorges, and four dams, has been 
built by 16,000 collective farmers of the 
Yakabog district of Uzbekistan. 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD 


What is believed to be an industrial 
record was set when the second blast- 








furnace of the Zaporozhye Iron and Steel 
Works turned out its 1,850,000th ton of 
pig iron without a single capital over- 
hauling in five years. 

A Soviet World’s Fair Exhibit that at- 
attracted the special attention of farmers 
was a wood-burning gas-generator trac- 
tor, making possible tractor operation on 
local fuel in regions distant from gasoline 
supplies. The Soviet gas-generator en- 
gine is an outstanding success and is be- 
ing used on all varieties of cars and 
trucks. Latest use is on motorized fish- 
ing smacks. 

Recently compiled statistics show that 
Soviet collective farm housewives con- 
tinue the home-dressmaking tradition. 
Last year they bought 33 per cent more 
cotton fabrics, 88 per cent more silk, 41 
per cent more yarn than two years ago. 
But store clothes are coming in with a 
rush, In the same period collective 
farmers bought 65.8 per cent more 
ready-made clothing, 66.1 per cent more 
underwear, 57 per cent more leather 
shoes. 

Recent statistics also showed that 
Soviet citizens ate 39 per cent more 
meat, 48.6 per cent more poultry, 34.2 
per cent more canned food, 36.7 per cent 
more macaroni, in the first 9 months of 
1939 than in the same period a year ago. 

Its millionth car recently rolled off 
the belt at the Stalin Auto Plant. Mod- 
els now include touring cars, trucks with 
all metal cabs, diesel-motored trucks; 
gas-generator engine trucks, and a new 
sport car, streamlined, low slung, with 
100-mile-an-hour speed. 

Recent industrial advances include: 
new cheap method of obtaining vanadium 
steel in ordinary blast furnaces by adding 
alkali-bearing ores to the charges; new 
coal cutting machine eliminating hand 
drilling in certain types of deposits; a 
new photo-electric lathe turning out a 
finished machine part from a blue print 
without intervention of human hands. 
The new lathes are beinginstalled in auto 
plants, stepping up production of certain 
parts six times—but no jobs lost. 

About 135 miles from Moscow fires 
have been lit and coal is being burned 
underground to produce new fuel gas 
supplies for Moscow’s homes and indus- 
tries. 

Last year American newspapers fea- 
tured as a sensation: interviews with the 
women ship’s officers, and radio-operator 
of a Soviet steamer. 1940 enrolments in 
Soviet navigation schools show 31 per 
cent women; and last year’s honor lists 
included decorations for second mate 
Helen Kuznetsova for her part in the 
rescue of the crew of a foundered Nor- 
wegian vessel. 

Moscow workers of the Dzerzhinsky 
Railroad Line are moving into a big new 
seven-story elevator apartment house 
equipped with all modern conveniences. 
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LIGHT ON THE SOVIET-FINNISH CONFLICT 
(Continued from page 9) 


Argument II: That Finland could 
not entertain any idea of attacking the 
USSR, she is a peace-loving and demo- 
cratic country, and she is above all a 
small country, 


That Finland could not entertain any 
idea of attacking the USSR of her own 
motion is no doubt true, in spite of her 
history of such attacks in the past; but 
her whole history, her dependence on 
larger States, and the general European 
situation leave no doubt that the em- 
ployment in the not remote future of her 
territory as a base for attack on the 
Soviet Union is likely, is in accordance 
with precedent and practice, and would 
be actually welcome to her governing 
class. ‘That she is a peace-loving and 
democratic country is unhappily only true 
in the sense that her people are largely 
peace-loving and democratic; their gov- 
ernment is nothing of the sort, and the 
real power in the state rests in the hands 
of the immense “Civil Guard” of 200,000 
men, 

It is of course highly significant that 
Finland should be put forward in the 
present propaganda campaign with such 
insistence as a thoroughly democratic 
State. Actually, Finland is a country 
where internally, under a facade of par- 
liamentary democracy, a reactionary and 
indeed fascist minority, with a long rec- 
ord of bitter hostility to the USSR, exer- 
cise the whole reality of power over a 
courageous and intelligent but oppressed 
majority; and in foreign relations, under 
a facade of independence, that same 
ruling minority accepts the position of a 
“client state” a colony, almost a military 
outpost, of Great Britain. 

That Finland is a small country is 
no doubt true, and makes a strong appeal 
to sentiment, although she has obviously 
been very strongly armed, and the ex- 
uberance of the world press in December 
and January 1939, gave the rough im- 
pression that she was more powerful than 
the USSR; but that small powers have 
no protection in international law is not 
to be blamed on the USSR, which has 
tried hard through the years to secure 
that force alone shall not rule. 


Argument IlI: That Finland only 
desired to keep her independence and 
her own territories, and had a perfect 
right to do so, 


Finland in one sense naturally and 
properly desires to keep her independence, 
but none of the small States of Europe 
are in any true sense independent. In 
recent years Finland has become increas- 
ingly a “client state” of Britain. The 
London Economist of May 29, 1937, 
remarked: 

“Not only do trade relations between Eng- 
land and both the Scandinavian States and 
the Baltic States date back to the very 
beginning of our history; not only is the 
whole of that region one of the best markets 
in the world for Britain and an essential 
source of supply; but from the political and 
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cultural standpoints they are closer to us 
than almost any other nation... . ‘Today 
their trade with Russia is negligible, while 
England is their commercial—and in many 
ways their political—metropolis. That  posi- 
tion affords this country unique chances and 
obvious responsibilities.” 

No intelligent person would suppose 
that the retention of Hangé would enable 
Finland for one moment to remain inde- 
pendent if the USSR was ill-disposed 
and was unwilling that she should so 
remain. Moreover, whatever degree of 
independence Finland had was, if we may 
believe Mr. Cajander, not in any case 
menaced. It seems obvious on a little 
thought that, if anything could imperil 
what independence Finland had, it must 
have been her own refusal of conces- 
sions to the USSR, with the knowledge 
that hostilities were bound to ensue. The 
Finnish government that took this course 
must either have relied very strongly on 
outside aid from Britain or some other 
great power, or have acted very unwisely. 
It is noticeable that, as early as the 
17th of October, 1939, the special cor- 
respondent of the Daily Mail, writing on 
the subject of the then forthcoming “three 
kings’ conference” at Stockholm, stated: 
“If President Kallio . . . can obtain a 
definite assurance of military as well as 
moral and financial aid Finland may 
stand firm.” If we are entitled to hope 
that one day the really secret documents 
concerning these incidents will be pub- 
lished, one may look forward to some 
very interesting reading of the reasons 
why he did adopt this attitude. 


Argument IV: That the USSR has 
shown herself by her. conduct to be an 
Imperialist State. 


An Imperialist State, I suppose, is 
one that seeks to subject another and 
inferior people to its rule, and then to 
exploit that people for its own profit. 
Without enquiring into the Imperialist 
pedigrees of the accusers, I can answer 
that there is at present no evidence what- 
ever that the USSR has the remotest 
intention of doing either of these things, 
let alone both, She has respected the 
Baltic during a period when one can feel 
pretty certain that no capitalist country 
similarly situated would have been likely 
to do so. 

Further, her record up to now for 
freeing the former colonial victims of 
Tsarist Imperialism and putting them 
on an equality with the other races of 
her vast territories is unsurpassed; and 
she has published her treaty, made with 
the Finnish Democratic Republic, indi- 
cating her intention to ask no more from 
Finland than she has already demanded, 
and indeed to give additional territory. 
She would, indeed, be running against 
the dictates of common sense, as well as 
against all Socialist principles, if she 
sought to incorporate any country in the 
Union unless and until that country de- 
sires to become a Soviet Socialist State. 
She wishes, of course, to see the Finnish 
Democratic Republic firmly established, 


and the provisional government of this 
Republic, which has declared ‘that it 
does not seek to establish a Soviet state 
could not hope to succeed for one mo. 
ment in gaining the support of the Fin. 
nish people if the USSR were to take 
any measure that compromised the inde. 
pendence of Finland. Even the most 
skeptical of us should be willing to accept 
the view that this government believes 
that under the reorganized government 
which it contemplates Finland will be 
as independent as any small state can be, 
It has declared that immediately on its 
arrival in Helsinki “it will be reorganized 
and its composition enlarged by the in- 
clusion of representatives of the Govern- 
ment parties and groups participating in 
the People’s Front of the workers. The 
final composition of the People’s Goy- 
ernment, its powers and actions, are to 
be sanctioned by a Diet, elected on a 


basis of universal suffrage, with a secret 
ballot.” 


Argument V: That the USSR should 
have continued to negotiate instead of 
attacking. 


The fifth objection is that the USSR 
should have continued to negotiate, in- 
stead of attacking. That, I suppose, could 
always be said. If one month produces 
no result, negotiate for two; if two are 
fruitless, try four. At some stage it 
must become clear that no agreement is 
possible and further discussion fruitless; 
and it is at any rate clear from the 
Finnish White Paper that a deadlock 
had been reached seventeen days before 
November 30. Meanwhile there is noth- 
ing in the record of the USSR to make 
it probable that she wanted to act too 
soon; and the actual conduct of the ne- 
gotiations were free of reproach, There 
was nothing resembling the Berchtes- 
gaden technique by which first an 
Austrian and later a British Prime Min- 
ister were presented in threatening tones 
with conditions that must be accepted 
at once, on pain of immediate military 
action. Nevertheless, it cannot be over- 
looked that, when a general war is al- 
ready raging, every strategic need be- 
comes far more urgent, and every month's 
delay in securing defensive positions Is 
a delay which may perhaps never be 
made good. Furthermore, the frontier 
incidents reported by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, would seem to indicate a delib- 
erate attempt by the Finnish army to 
provoke hostilities. 


Argument VI: That the USSR has 
sacrificed the good will of the pro- 
gressive elements in all countries, and 
rendered it easier for the capitalist pow- 
ers to rally their public opinion to sup 
port a general attack upon herself. 


The sixth objection falls into two sec 
tions, the first of which is that the USSR 
has sacrificed the good will of the pro- 
gressive elements in all countries. There 
is no doubt that many people now think 
worse of her than they did. Difficulties 
of mutual understanding and the ex 
tremely imperfect reporting of Soviet 

(Continued on page 34) 
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THE BREAKTHROUGH 
(Continued from page 13) 


“Soviet machine guns accounted for 
one rabbit and one song bird.” 

As a matter of fact, such ornitho- 
logical descriptions seem to be a fad 
with the T'imes, for on December 19th 
we find this headline: ‘Helsinki Raid 
Casualties: 2 Crows dead, 1 Wound- 
ed” (UP). 

So the American public has been 
made to believe that the “Reds” bomb 
a lot, but only defenseless places, and 
badly at that. 

But to the initiated the little black 
thombs on the maps have a tale to 
tell. These rhombs usually adorn the 
following places: Helsinki, Lovisa, 
Vipuri (Viborg), Kotka, Turku, 
Tampere, Mariehimn, Immala, Ke- 
mi, Uvjaskul, Rauma, Bjorneborg, 
(Pori), Uleaborg (Oulu), Vasa, Abo, 
Bjorko, and a series of railroad junc- 
tions. 

Let us now see what kind of “crows” 
and “rabbits” the Soviet fliers are hunt- 
ing there. 


Fortresses 


Not counting the fortified zone 
of the “Mannerheim-Kirk line,” Fin- 
land has several coastal fortresses at 
Suomenlinna (Sveaborg), near Helsin- 
ki, Viipuri (Viborg), Kotka, near 
Hamina (Fredrikshamn), Lovisa, and 
Hang. 

The Valamo Islands (Valaam), on 
Lake Ladoga, are also strongly forti- 


fied. 
Airdromes 


It is interesting to note that the Fin- 
nish government has been building dur- 
ing the last few years airdromes far in 
excess of the requirements of its small 
airfleet. According to certain estimates, 
these airdromes were built to accom- 
modate about 1,200 planes while Fin- 
land had only 100. Thus they might 
be called “guest-airdromes.” These 
airdromes are located in Turku, Hel- 
sinki (those Helsinki “suburbs” which 
the Soviet fliers bomb in preference to 
the center of the city,) Tampere 
(Tammerfors) and Mariehamn (Aa- 
land Islands). 

A new aviation base has been built 
in Immala (Imatra region) and an- 
other one in Kemi, in the north. 


War-industries 


Finland’s war-industries are quite 
considerable. 
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Location of 

military ob- 

jectives in 
Finland 


For instance, during the period 
1920-1930, two armament factories, 
two munitions works and one powder 
factory were built. 

During the last few years a gov- 
ernment shipbuilding establishment 
was created and two private shipyards 
were enlarged and adapted for the 
building of naval vessels. 

A large airplane factory was com- 
pleted in 1936, in Tampere. 

The world famous Bofors Swedish 
armament works have established a 
branch factory in Uvjaskul, in central 
Finland. 

A munitions factory was completed 
by the Ammus Corporation in 1937, in 
Rauma. 

Special attention has been paid to 
the chemical industry. 

The city of Bjorneborg has a chlo- 
rine plant. Nitrogen is being pro- 
duced near Uleaborg, 


Power and Metal 


Worthy of note is the construction 
of a great hydroelectric power-center 
on the upper course of the Vuoksa, in 
southeastern Finland. The hydroelec- 
tric power plants at Imatra and Rau- 
chiala harness some 300,000 h.p. and 
supply power to the metallurgical es- 
tablishments of the upper Vuoksa: a 


copper-smelter of 12,000-ton, per year, 


capacity, and a steel-mill of some 75.- 
000-ton capacity. 

In the same area, along the new 
“rockade”-line, Lapeenranta - Elisen- 
vaara, we find plants producing ferro- 
alloys, chlorine, sulphuric acid, cellu- 
lose, cement, etc. 

The military aviation base at Im- 
mala is located right in the center of 
this industrial area. 


Railroads 


The building of new railroads dur- 
ing the last two decades was closely 
linked with the strategic plans of the 
Finnish General Staff. 

There are four lines running from 
Viborg to the Soviet border. 

The above mentioned “rockade,” line 
Lapeenranta - Elisenvaara, is designed 
to relieve the Viborg junction by di- 
recting traffic around it. 

The line Matkaselkja-Suojaervi has 
grown a spur toward the eastern bor- 
der, north of Lake Ladoga. 

In the north a rail-line has been 
pushed to Kemijaervi, and another one 


_ does not boast of factories demolished 
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from Kontiomaki to Taivalokoski and 
(as far as we know) to Kuusamo. 

The pattern of the railroads in the 
central section of Finland is quite in- 
teresting: there are five trunk lines 
running east and west, from the Gulf 
of Bothnia to the eastern border. 

There are several score important 
junctions and railheads, all perfectly 
legitimate targets for aerial attack. 

In addition there are the following 
more important seaports (counting 
from the head of the Gulf of Bothnia 
down): Kemi, Uleaborg, Jacobstad, 
Vasa, Kristiina, Pori (Bjorneborg), 
Rauma, Nystad, Turku (Abo), Hang, 
Helsinki, Porvo, Lovisa, Kotka, Ham- 
ina, Viipuri and Bjérko. 

Thus we see roughly about seventy- 
five important localities presenting logi- 
cal and perfectly legitimate permanent 
targets for aerial attack. It is there 
that the Soviet fliers seem to be look- 
ing only for “old women, cripples, hos- 
pitals, churches, crows, songbirds and 
rabbits.” ... 

Of course, the Finnish Command 


and railroads crippled, but sometimes 
the truth does come out: the other day 
the Finnish consul in Copenhagen ap- 
pealed for donations of skis, because 
“the greatest ski-factory in Finland 
had been demolished.” But then again 
maybe skis are not fair game for they 
are only equipment for a healthy out- 
door sport—that of “surrounding” Red 
divisions. 
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From a Victim of Mannerheim’s 
Terror 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 


I am a Finlander by birth; an American 
citizen by adoption. I came to this country 
to escape the terror and oppression of my 
homeland. I want the readers to know the 
truth, which is not told in the capitalist 
papers about my homeland. 

My father was a sawmill worker in a 
small town about 200 miles north of Hilsing- 
fora or Helsinki as it is now called. I started 
working in the mill myself when I was eight 
years old. At that time we were ruled by 
the Tsar of Russia. 

When the Russian Revolution started in 
1917, I was 18 years old, so I remember well 
how everybody rejoiced when the Tsar fell. 
It seemed that almost everyone wore the 
badge indicating the freedom of Finland. It 
was not long though that we rejoiced, for 
we soon learned that the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Petrograd did not mean to set us 
free. Besides, old officials of the Tsar began 
to organize to take our freedom away. 

When the Soviet Government was estab- 
lished in November (October by the old 
calendar) we again rejoiced. We were not 


Bolsheviks and did not know that Bolshe- 


vism meant. We were happy because the 
new government gave freedom to Finland 
and issued a decree that the poor people 
should have the land. 

General Mannerheim and the rest of the 
landlords and very rich men were afraid of 
the poor and began to break up meetings 
in cities and villages. So the people organized 
and fought back. Mannerheim’s forces could 
not win against the people and every local 
election showed gains for the Social-Demo- 
cratic party. When the Parliament was 
elected, a majority were Social-Democrats. 

By this time General Mannerheim had 
imported some 40,000 German troops, and 
with these and his army of landlords he 
spread terror all over the country. Social- 
Democratic leaders were arrested and shot 
and the elected Parliament was not allowed 
to assemble. My own cousin was killed by 
Mannerheim’s troops and I was arrested and 
sentenced to a horrible concentration camp 
for four years. After six months I was 
paroled (for I was innocent, anyway). Then 
I decided to come to America as soon as 
I could get enough money. 

It took me nearly four years, working 
steadily, to save enough money, but I finally 
was able to do it and was glad when I finally 
arrived in the land of the free. 

Since I left Finland, I have kept in touch 
with things there. Due to the organization 
of the workers in unions and cooperatives, 
their conditions have improved a little, but 
no political party is allowed to exist if it 
seriously opposes the administration. While 
representatives of the Finnish government 
were negotiating in Moscow, two labor papers 
were suppressed because they favored co- 
operation with the Soviet Union. 

So you see, the Finnish government of 
Ryti, Tanner and Mannerheim is not a 
democratic government and the people will 
be glad to have it overthrown in favor of a 
government of the people. I am sure the 
workers and farmers of Finland will coop- 
erate with the Red Army to complete this 
job. 

Lauri Jarvinen 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Why Russia Marched 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


There is a great misunderstanding as to 
why Russia marched against the Mannerheim- 
White Guard in Finland. As an illustration: 
Suppose Mexico had a peninsula within 20 
miles of Chicago, and by the help of Japan, 
Germany and England, had erected impreg- 
nable fortifications with long range guns that 
could shoot into the city, and we asked them 
to move back 20 miles, but instead, with 
the assistance of the outside powers, made 
stronger fortifications and actually commenced 
to shoot and kill our troops. How long would 
we wait before we took action? That is 
just the situation in Finland. Leningrad is 
an industrial city nearly as big as Chicago. 
Just lay aside your prejudice and reason this 
over. 

Mannerheim is an old White Tsarist gen- 
eral, a renegade from old Russia, who went 
into Finland after the war, and seized power 
and called in German and English troops and 
massacred about 30,000 Finlanders, of those 
he did not like, and the Finns call him 
“the Bloody Butcher”. That is the rascal 
who is getting the help and sympathy of 
the English, French, U. S, Sweden, and 
Italy, and getting airplanes and guns to 
kill the Finns and the Russian people. 

There are two Finnish armies today, one 
on the Russian side and one on the English, 
Swedish and French side. 

The wholesale lies told in our daily press 
about chasing the Russians back are de- 
liberately told to raise money to give to 
this Mannerheim gang and help to kill the 
working people in dear old Finland. 

S. O. Burg 
Tampa, Florida 


From a Nebraska Farmer 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Enclosed is a $5 bill, for subscriptions for 
the enclosed list of people... . 

We cannot be without Soviet Russia Today. 
Each issue seems better than the last. The 
January Lenin-Stalin issue is “tops”. Wish 
I had an extra contribution to send you for 
maintenance. 

Farmers here are confused on the Finnish 
situation, but have no use for the Finnish 
relief fund, nor loans to Finland. To them, 
home relief is of prime importance. 

Our family will never give up the struggle 
of the American people for peace, bread and 
security. 


Red Cloud, Nebraska 


H. H. Hester 


London to Leningrad by Sea 


To Sovier Russia Topay: 


I should like your readers to have a pic- 
ture I have carried with me since the summer 
of 1938, of a trip from London to Leningrad 
by sea. 

One afternoon in July, the sturdy little 
Soviet steamer lay alongside the wharf just 
below ancient London Bridge awaiting its 
Leningrad passengers. She was a trim little 
vessel, looking as though this might be her 
maiden voyage, for new boards covered her 
decks and all the rest shone glisteningly white. 

From an upper deck, we watched the crew 
stretch forth eager hands to help the last 
passengers aboard whose baggage was at once 





carried to staterooms by smiling, robust 
stewardesses. 

Our little third class stateroom, with its 
porthole, its two berths, table, chair and 


shelves, was very clean and comfortable, - 


Nearby was the large lavatory, where we 
women folk became really acquainted and 
where I enjoyed the kind and cultured French 
women and wondered if the soap they used 
so lavishly might account in a measure for 
their glowing complexions. 

Someone asked how the accommodations 
of the crew differed from those of the pas- 
sengers, and the reply was: “They eat first 
class and sleep third.” As far as we could 
ascertain, everybody aboard, including officers 
and crew, were served practically the same 
food. First and second cabins were on upper 
decks and were larger, airier, and lighter than 
those of the third class, but passengers of all 
classes mingled freely on all the decks and 
in the lounges... . 

The last evening aboard brought the grand 
finale, International Evening, a memorable 
event. The lounge was crowded, but no one 
minded, and the program opened with a 
poem by a young Frenchman who wore his 
Fedora at a Hollywood angle and looked as 
though he had just left that city, and the 
fine translation by one of our American 
students gave us a thrill of pride. Then 
came a piano solo by a gifted Scotch musi- 
cian, followed by songs and folk dances by 
the French, English, Scotch and Americans. 

Then a pause as the officers of the ship 
and the crew arrived. Now in the crew there 
were not only the engineers and seamen but 
also the waitresses and stewardesses, and 
.very pretty they were in up-to-date dresses 
and neat pumps. They were such a whole- 
some lot of young women—and Jennie, our 
Georgian waitress (who spoke not only her 
own tongue but Russian, French, German, 
as well—and was studying English) with her 
large, dark eyes, white and pink complexion 
and regular features was quite the “belle of 
the ball”. 

How they could dance—and how they 
could sing! a dozen of them being equal to 
a whole American college glee club. 

A pause, then a flutter of excitement as 
the officers and others stepped aside to make 
way for a Russian man in his early thirties. 
He went directly to the piano, at which sat 
the talented Scotchman. “Beautiful” rather 
than handsome describes him, as he stood 
there, with kind smiling eyes, kind smiling 
lips and dark unruly hair. He was dressed 
as though for an afternoon recital—with 
striped grey trousers and black coat. 

Then he began to sing in a voice of such 
rare beauty and power that we all were 
more or less stunned_as Russian folk-songs, 
lyrics and arias from French, German, Italian 
and Russian operas followed one another. 

“Who is he?” everyone asked. “A member 
of the crew, and also in charge of the social 
education of the others during this voyage. 
In the autumn, he will return to his studies 
at the Leningrad Conservatory of Music, 
where he is receiving his training at govern- 
ment expense; and in another year he will 
be a full-fledged Grand Opera singer.” | 

The next day at Leningrad, a hand picked 
up my baggage to carry it ashore—and whose 
hand was it but that of the beautiful singer, 
now dressed in overalls, and with an unruly 
black lock falling over his forehead. 


Olga Miller Eddy 
San Francisco, California 
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SOCIALISM COMES TO NEW REGIONS 


(Continued from page 12) 


stitutes, to train 2,400 teachers have 
been opened in Byelostok, Pinsk, Brest, 
Grodno, Mbolodechno, Novogrudok, 


Baranovichi. 


The Advance of National Cultures 


Equally exciting are developments in 
the realm of art. New theatres are 
projected; the existing ones improved 
and extended. Barvinsky, the well 
known Ukrainian composer, is taking 
a leading part in the development of the 
symphonic and operatic arts. New 
talent is being discovered: Esfir Pines, 
fourteen- year-old pianist; Frieda 
Schmukler, fifteen-year-old coloratura 
soprano with a voice of rare beauty; 
Friedheim, violinist, and Bakman, ’cel- 
list—both refugees from Warsaw; 
these wonder children have now a 
chance to develop their talents with 
the support and encouragement of the 
State. Young Jewish artists, enabled 
for the first time to express themselves, 
are putting on paper and canvas power- 
ful pictures of the life of the Ghetto. 
Folk art, native music, singing and 
dancing are having a new burst of 
activity. 

The Committee on Art of the USSR 
is helping West Ukraine and West 
Byelo-Russia develop a network of 
theatrical and art organizations. In 
Lvov there will be an Opera and 
Ballet Theatre, three dramatic theatres 
(one Ukrainian, one White Russian, 
one Jewish), a Little Theatre, a Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, a new State Con- 
servatory of Music, art and music 
schools, a Home of People’s Art. In 
Byelostok there will be two theatres, 
a symphony orchestra, a Song and 
Dance Ensemble, musical and art 
schools. Theatres are being organized 
everywhere throughout the provinces. 
Excursions of peasants are being ar- 
ranged to attend theatrical perform- 
ances and concerts in the larger centers, 
and musical and theatrical groups from 
the centers are touring the province. 


Art treasures collected from the es- ° 


tates of the Polish Pans are being in- 
ventoried, and selections are being made 
by a special commission for newly 
organized museums, together with ex- 
hibits of folk art—the native inlay 
woodwork, embroideries, etc., for which 
the Ukrainians of the Carpathian 
Mountain section are especially famous. 
Exhibits of Russian art and the art of 
other Soviet nationalities are being 
sent into the new regions. 
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Into the newly liberated regions have 
come Soviet writers, artists, actors, 
scientists, teachers, eager to share their 
own rich culture with their new fellow 
citizens. Alexander Dovchenko, the 
famous Soviet Ukrainian cinema direc- 
tor is at work recording the new 
socialist life in West Ukraine. The 
popular Taras Shevchenko Opera Com- 
pany of Kiev toured West Ukraine 
close on the heels of the Red Army. 
Other Ukrainian acting companies fol- 
lowed them, together with orchestras of 
the Ukrainian Philharmonic Society, a 
Ukrainian Song and Dance Ensemble 
and the renowned Leontevich String 
Quartet. Thousands of records of 
Ukrainian songs and orchestras, mil- 
lions of copies of books and pamphlets 
have poured into the new regions. 

A similar cultural aid movement has 
swept West Byelo-Russia. Funds have 
been allocated for 400 new libraries in 
West Byelo-Russia. Six-month train- 
ing courses for 250 librarians will be 
opened shortly in Byelostok and Baran- 
ovichi. 


Freedom of Worship 


Reports abroad that the Soviet regime 
has brought the closing of churches, 
the persecution of priests and believers 
in the former Polish provinces were 
given the lie in a statement by Emilian 
Yaroslavsky published in the “Atheist” 
in Moscow, organ of the Atheist So- 
ciety. Yaroslavsky said that no churches 
would be closed and no administrative 
action taken against religion or be- 
lievers. The article continued: 


“Our actions will be confined to lec- 
ture work and scientific instruction and 
a gradual process of education such as 
brought the masses of the USSR to 
realize the fallacy of belief in outworn 
superstitition and submission to the re- 
actionary clergy. Always our society has 
recommended this method of procedure 
and we do not doubt that it will succeed 
in the former Polish provinces also.” 

The hostile press of the capitalist 
countries, which is pouring out gallons 
of poisoned ink on the Soviet Union, 
keeps silent on the reconstruction tak- 
ing place in these newly liberated re- 
gions, it being against their present 
policy to print a single good word 
about the Soviet Union. Even Cardinal 
Hlond, in his report on atrocities in 
German-occupied Poland, could not 
point to a single instance of unjust 
treatment of the population on the 
other side of the Soviet-German border. 


Nor would the Cardinal hesitate to do 
so, if he had had the slightest basis, 
for under Polish rule this Cardinal 
had been one of the chief disseminators 
of hate against the despised minorities, 
Byelo-Russians, Ukrainians and Jews. 
Giving reports of a Polish Catholic 
Monsignor on persecutions in German- 
occupied Poland a New York Times 
dispatch of February 16, declared: 
“While he had no direct knowledge of 
conditions in Russian-occupied Poland, 
the Monsignor said he spoke to many 
priests who had come from there. The 
army behaved ‘very well,’ he said. The 
clergy were warned not to practice, but 
no priest was killed or imprisoned as far 
as his informants had heard. Moreover, 
there was no profanation of churches.” 
Even the Jewish press, run mostly 
by ex-Socialists, whose blind hatred for 
the Soviet Union exceeds if possible 
even that of the Tory warmongers, re- 
porting the mass flight of Jews from 
Nazi into Soviet territory is forced to 
admit: “At last they were free and out 
of danger. At last they could begin 
a new life. ... From among the crowd 
voices were heard thanking the soldiers 
(Soviet soldiers) for their kindness.” 
(Jewish Frontier, February, 1940). 


A New People Tackles New Tasks 


Well might the refugees feel that 
“at last they could begin a new life.” 
This is precisely how the population of 
West Byelo-Russia and Ukraine felt 
the moment the Red Army crossed into 
Poland on September 17. The whole 
country is undergoing cultural and 
economic rebirth. A solid base for 
future growth is being laid. New 
plants for the supply of raw materials 
formerly imported from other sections 
(yarn, etc.) are now in construction. 
Use is being made of local sources of 
fuel—wood, and peat. Never before 
was there an attempt made to develop 
peat fuel, though the region abounds 
in it. Already the oil fields of West 
Ukraine, one of the chief sources of 
Polish wealth, operated before on the 
principle of grab who grab can, are 
being reorganized on a scientific basis, 
modernized in equipment and methods 
of operation; new wells have been sunk 
and the entire industry revitalized. 

Another enormous task has been 
tackled: the draining of the swamps 
of Polessie. Here is an area of 9,115,000 
acres, formerly a source of pestilence 
and despair. In six weeks Soviet scien- 
tists surveyed the areas and prepared 
plans for the draining of 2,518,000 
acres this spring, when they will be 
turned over to civilization. (see next page) 
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All the land of landlords, officials, 
and monasteries has become the prop- 
erty of the people. Everywhere peasant 
committees, constituted in September, 
are turning in their reports of land 
distribution, of preparations for spring 
sowing. Around Lvov, 2,000,000 acres, 
which formerly were the property of 
400 landlords, were divided among 
72,000 peasant households, 15,000 of 
whom were landless farm workers. 
Some are already forming collectives. 
Millions of formerly semi-starved peas- 
ants are made secure in their livelihood. 

In the course of this serious business 
of rehabilitation, many amusing angles 
come to the surface. Into the office 
of one of the local administrators enters 
an unshaven, badly dressed (purposely 
so), middle-aged person. Bows pro- 
fusely: “My name is Singer, we are 
five brothers, all good people, wood- 
workers, but not permitted our jobs 
now. ... How come?” “Well, you 
see the workers’ committee.” .. . “Then 
you are the owner, and you also owned 
a mill? Mr. Singer, if the workers 
decided against you, I have no power 
to alter the decision, in fact there’s no 
power on earth to change it. Under- 
stand ?” 

A young woman complains to the 
local prosecutor: “I was a good teacher, 
saved every penny I could in order to 
get married some day. A year ago a 
likely person appeared, I paid over to 
his father 5,000 zlotys, and after a 
short period he threw me out, but 
wouldn’t give me back my ‘caution’ of 
5,000 zlotys. Oh! what can I do?” 
The young man is sent for; his excuse 
that he acted in accordance with Polish 
laws is rejected; he is compelled to 
return the “caution” in full. 

An old Jew demands justice; he 
is tall and impressive looking, but years 
of suffering have placed a stamp of 
tragedy on his features and bent his 
erect figure. “Please rid me of my 
tenant,” he begs, “he hasn’t paid rent 
for two months.” 

“Then you are a landlord?” 

“Ach, no; you see I sublet a room 
from a tenant in the house, who leases 
it from another tenant, who leases it 

. and I rent a cot in my room to 
this imposter, who refuses to pay his 


ead ° 


Thus, in the rapid advance in cul- 
ture and well being, in the ending 
here of human exploitation, of race 
hatred and sex inequality, in the im- 
mense healing and invigoration that 
comes with jobs and security, we see 
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reenacted at an accelerated tempo, in 
newly Sovietized regions, the happy 
transformation of humanity that has 
made the Socialist sixth of the world an 
oasis of progress in a declining world. 


SOVIET-FINNISH 
CONFLICT 


(Continued from page 30) 


activities constantly produce the phe- 
nomenon that thousands of people hold 
up their hands in horror at something 
the Soviet Union is reported to have 
done, only to realize in a few weeks 
or months that she could not well have 
done anything else. But the USSR might 
retort, that whilst giving weight to the 
good will of progressive people in other 
states, she must judge of her own in- 
terests in the light of her own knowledge. 
She has seen the good will of progressive 
people fail to be of much help to Man- 
churia, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other states; and she can- 
not be blamed if she prefers fortified 
bases to fair words. 

The second part of this objection, that 
the USSR by her alienation of progressive 
opinion had actually rendered it easier 
for the capitalist powers to induce their 
public opinion to support an attack upon 
her, in a sense provides its own answer. 
For, if we attribute a little intelligence 
to the Soviet Government, we shall guess 
that it knew that the capitalist powers 
were scheming against it, and that this 
opportunity for a storm of violent propa- 
ganda would be exploited to the full, 
with a view to preparing public opinion 
for “switching” the war against the 
Soviet Union; and that it nevertheless 
judged that on the balance of advantage 
and disadvantage, knowing the facts bet- 
ter than we do, it was bound to act as 
it did. 

® 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
my belief that powerful influences among 
the ruling group in the United King- 
dom and elsewhere have developed and 
brought near to fruition a plan for 
switching the war by forming a common 
front of capitalist nations against the 
USSR. 

I must stress the importance of re- 
alizing that this scheme, and the cam- 
paign to put it into operation, both 
existed before there was any question 
of hostilities between the USSR and 
Finland, and are causally quite indepen- 
dent of any such hostilities. They would 
have been formulated and carried on if 
no shot had ever been fired, and the hos- 
tilities merely provided a pretext and en- 
couragement for the campaign, a means 
of rallying public opinion, coming so op- 
portunely that one suspects that those 
who encouraged the Finns to resist must 
have had this advantage in their minds. 

I believe that the danger of this plan 
being put into operation in the near 
future is real and urgent, that the forces 
working for it are powerful, and the 
number of people unconsciously abetting 
the plan is great: I also believe and feel 
that millions of people who have no 
sympathy with Socialism and no interest 


in the Soviet Union equally believe— 
that such a war would be a terrible dis- 
aster. This disaster can be averted if, 
and only if, the great mass of people in 
the nations being drawn into this common 
front are once convinced of the danger, 
for their opposition will be sufficient to 
ee their rulers from carrying out the 
plan. 


SOVIET MEDICAL 
PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 26) 
onstrate new methods of diagnosis and 

treatment. 

The Commissar comes of peasant 
stock himself, has practised medicine in 
rural districts and knows the problems 
from his own experience. 

Epilogue 

As our train was nearing the Polish 
border, we held one last seminar sum- 
marizing our experience. 

Thanks to the splendid cooperation 
of the Soviet authorities, our travel 
seminar more than fulfilled its plan. 
It had a unique opportunity to study 
all major aspects of Soviet medicine on 
the spot and in daily intercourse with 
those men who make Soviet medicine. 
We had not the time to see everything. 
The samples we saw were numerous and 
varied enough to form a judgment. On 
previous trips we had visited other 
cities, in other sections of the country, 
and what we had seen there conformed 
with what we found on this year’s trip. 
There is an obvious tendency to stand- 
ardize medical institutions to a certain 
extent. Whether you see twenty or 
two hundred polyclinics, six or sixty 
children’s hospitals makes no difference 
as long as you have had an opportunity 
to study the various existing types. New 
institutions are, as a rule, better than 
older ones because experience has been 
gained and larger means are available. 

It was particularly important to us 
to ascertain that Soviet medicine is 
actually progressing very rapidly on the 
entire front. The quantitative and 
qualitative improvements achieved since 
our last visit, in the short period of two 
years, are perfectly astounding. And 
this is, after all, what counts: to be 
able to work knowing that plans can 
be fulfilled and every year brings prog- 
ress, brings you one step closer to the 
ultimate goal, utopian as it may seem. 

After this third survey, we are more 
than ever convinced that the complete 
socialization of medicine offers possi- 


bilities that no other system can give. . 


And more than ever we are convinced 
that the Soviet Union has inaugurated 
a new period in the history of medicine. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


Allies warn of grave complications. 
While they do not dispute Rumania’s 
right to levy quotas and enforce com- 
pliance upon the 80 per cent foreign- 
owned oil industries, they will not 
tolerate forced production to benefit 
Germany. The available data throws 
cold water on this contention. Only 
448,000 metric tons out of a total of 
7,000,000 went to Germany in 1938 
and the present volume of oil ship- 
ments, though increased by recent con- 
tract by 1,500,000 tons is surely no 
grave concern, nor do the Allies need 
the oil themselves. 

While it is true that the British 
strategy is to isolate Germany and de- 
prive her of all goods possible, the full 
explanation of British obduracy and the 
nature of the demarche on Bucharest 
must include the calculations for war 
also against the USSR. 

England stops at nothing—even 
stooping to fabricate stories too silly to 
have any appreciable effect. For ex- 
ample, the Ministries of Economic 
Warfare and of Information seem to 
have collaborated on a story earlier this 
month that stirred its calculated quota 
of fuss, intimidation and foul air de- 
spite official denials that 3, 4, up to 26 
divisions of German troops marched 
menacingly into Galicia taking over the 
oil fields and railway confronting Ru- 
mania with a threat of a Russo-Nazi 
pincer movement. No flight of fan- 
tasy is too gutter-low and unoriginal 
and so the reason accredited to Stalin 
for surrender of Galicia is that Hitler 
consented to help out in Finland. Aside 
from such stories, British pressures are 
harsh with reality. It was admitted 
that exports of arms in pursuance of 
the English guarantee to Rumania 
were suspended to bring Carol around 
to Churchill’s view of neutraltiy, and 
the delicate question of whether or not 
the guarantee was to continue was 
brandished over Rumania’s head like 
an unloaded revolver to frighten her 
into obeisance. 

Turkey was particularly energetic in 
the stagecraft behind the scenes pre- 
ceding the Conference. On England’s 
suggestion, Saracoglu wooed Bulgaria, 
which for a variety of reasons is not a 
member of the Balkan Conference. Bul- 
garia, lying strategically to the rear of 
the Dardanelles, has revisionist claims 
against all four of the Balkan powers; 
indeed the Entente was drafted in 1934 
as a measure of collective security 
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FUSES TO THE BALKAN POWDER KEG 


against Bulgaria. Should Bulgaria 
seek to recover Dobrudja from Ru- 
mania, Eastern Thrace as an Aegean 
outlet from Greece, the Allied desire 
for a Balkan Bloc would collapse ig- 
nominiously, for Germany, or even un- 
der special circumstances, the Soviet 
Union would support satisfaction of 
these territorial demands. ‘The strat- 
egy is to temporize with Sofia, to of- 
fer trade inducements to wean her 
away from Germany _ economically 
(Germany owes Bulgaria 6,000,000,- 
000 levas), and particularly to counter- 
act the salutary effects of the recent 
Soviet-Bulgarian trade pact. (The 
latest dispatches from Sofia report res- 
ignation of Kiossievanov in a cabinet 
crisis with the agricultural minister, 
who seems intent on retaining the re- 
cent trade connections with Moscow.) 

Ronald H. Cross, British Minister 
of Economic Warfare, informs us to 
what lengths England is prepared to 
go in bribing small nations to do her 
bidding: 

“Wherever we see stocks Germany 
wants, we buy them up, whether we need 
them or not. We are making war time 
contracts .. . which would make a peace 
time business man shudder.” 

In short, the British desire a new 
Balkan front oriented away from re- 
gional neutrality, the nub of which 
would be an Anglo-French army with 
Turkey as a major base and Bulgaria 
as rear sentinel to the Dardanelles and 
possibly as secondary naval base in the 
Black Sea for Allied cruisers coming 
through the Straits. 

Ankara’s press pays official tribute 
to the “efficient, if discreet action of 
British diplomacy” in the improvement 
of relations between itself and Sofia. 

Other factors in the Balkans are the 
Hungarian claim on Rumania for the 
return of Transylvania, and the pur- 
ported claim of the Soviet Union for 
Bessarabia. Certainly Hungary thun- 
ders for the return of her lost lands. 
Is there any substance to the story of 
an imminent Soviet demand for the re- 
covery of Bessarabia? We need only 





point to the official Soviet disavowal, 
and suggest that Soviet diplomacy on 
this point may well be determined by 
the attitude Rumania adopts on the 
question of war and peace in the Bal- 
kans, 


The Belgrade Conference 


Let us now look in on Belgrade, 
where four men met—Foreign Minis- 
ters Gafencu of Rumania, Saracoglu of 
Turkey, Cincar-Markovitch of Yugo- 
slavia and Premier Metaxas of Greece. 
Rumania alone was the delicate prob- 
lem,—which way would she move? The 
three other powers were Allied stooges, 
Turkey the most overt, Yugoslavia 
gravedigger of the Little Entente, the 
most subvert, Greece with nothing to 
say. Hungary had been persuaded by 
Italy and Yugoslavia not to frighten 
jittery Rumania by inopportune de- 
mands for Transylvania’s restoration. 
Saracoglu had already done some spade- 
work in Sofia en route to the Confer- 
ence, counselling Bulgaria against any 
claim at this moment as psychologically 
premature. Hungary, and especially 
Bulgaria, seems to have been promised 
satisfaction in due time by Rumania’s 
“allies.” 

The publicity surrounding the event 
was sensational. The four men con- 
ferred for three days. The capital was 
excited by the presence of 150 corre- 
spondents. The impression of an im- 
pending first rate crisis was conjured up. 
It was well known beforehand that no 
positive conclusions would, or even 
could be, reached by these nations in- 
dependently. The keen observer’s eye 
was peeled for something as imponder- 
able as a drift, a trend, little more. A 
world’s anxiety over the results of Bel- 
grade turned on a single complex issue. 
Would the Allies shift fronts this 
spring from the Siegfried-Maginot to 
the Balkans and Near East? 

The Balkan Conference had all the 
tenseness of a war parley rather than 
a conference of neutrals. Even Ankara, 
“pleased” with results, thought the 
conclusion to be drawn from the offi- 
cial communiques issued in Belgrade, 
is that each of the four Balkan states 
will be guided hereafter by their own 
national policy dictated by their re- 
spective geographic positions. The 
New York Times, by telephone from 
Istanbul, reports: 

“Thus Rumania and Yugoslavia will 
try as far as possible to maintain nor- 
mal relations with their Northern neigh- 
bors while Turkey will remain loyal to 


(Continued on page 37) 
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SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY OF SYEDOV DRIET 
(Continued from page 22) 


The Belt of Piled Up Ice: 


Since no ice thicker than 218 centi- 
metres (88 inches) was encountered 
what was the origin and source of the 
three metre (nearly 10 feet) thick ice- 
floe of the Papaninites? Why did the 
Syedov, which on March 22, 1939, was 
180 kilometres (110 miles) further north 
than the Fram position at the same 
meridian, later turn westward, failing to 
reach the 87th parallel? 

The Fram’s highest latitude was 
85° 65.5’—the Syedov’s 86° 39.5’. The 
northernmost point Nansen reached on 
another expedition was 86° 14’ latitude. 
In 1900 Kane reached latitude 86° 34’ 
in the same region. Both were stopped 
by piled up blocks of ice. 

This data should be compared with the 
observations of Alexeyevy during his 
flight between Franz Josef Land and the 
North Pole. He found that from Rudolf 
Island to 82° 31’ lat. there lie fields of 
piled up blocks of fresh ice, interspersed 
with icebergs. Beyond latitude 85° 30’ 
the dimensions of the ice fields increase 
to 20 kilometres (12 miles) in width, 
with smooth areas suitable for landing 
fields. At the 84th parallel, the thick- 
ness of the ice does not exceed 100-120 
centimeters (40-48 inches). North of 
85° 30’ are old icefields which, up to the 
86th parallel were small, piled up in 
blocks, with fissures of thin ice. In such 
places it is impossible to land planes. 
Further north, especially between 87° 
and 88° 30’ the icefields present more 
favorable opportunities for landing. 

From this description it is clear that 
between the North Pole and Franz Josef 
Land there exists a belt of piled up ice, 
dividing the fresher ice, mainly originat- 
ing on the continental banks of the Euro- 
pean-Asiatic mainland, from the stronger 
polar ice. This belt, which had halted 
Nansen and Kane, is a constant pheno- 
menon. 


Two Laws of Nansen: 


Regularly, four times a day, the Sye- 
dovites broadcast ‘their meteorological 
findings and position. In-contrast to the 
meteorological observations of past polar 
explorers, the observations of the Syedo- 
vites (as of the Papaninites) were 
received by a network of Arctic meteoro- 
logical stations. 

A comparison of the drift of the ice 
with the wind which caused the drift, is 
of great interest. Analagous observa- 
tions conducted near the shore are gener- 
ally influenced by the adjoining land and 
shallow waters. Thus for theoretical 
examination we can only utilize the data 
gathered by the three drifts—the Fram, 
the ice-floe, North Pole Station (while 
in the central region of the Arctic Basin) 
and the Syedov. 

Like all known drifts, the drift of the 
Syedov was not in a straight line. The 
ice-breaker not infrequently doubled 
back, made zigzags and even loops, in 
accordance with changes in the direction 
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and velocity of the wind. ‘The direction 
of the drift was 30° to 40° to the right 
of the direction of the wind. 

The analysis of the Syedov’s findings 
made by the author of this article shows 
that between September 1, 1938 and 
February 1, 1939 the continuous current 
had very little effect on the drift: for all 
practical purposes it may be considered 
absent. Far removed from the distort- 
ing influence of land and continuous cur- 
rents, the drift caused by the wind here 
existed practically in its pure state, and 
could be studied under what amounted 
to laboratory conditions. 

The findings verify the two simple 
laws of Nansen defining the behaviour 
of solid ice in the central region of the 
Arctic Basin: 


First Law: in the absence of permanent 
ocean currents and far from the distorting 
influence of land and shallows, the ice fields 
of the Central Arctic drift at a speed one- 
fiftieth of the velocity of the wind. 

Second Law: when the ice drifts under the 
influence of the wind, the direction of its 
drift is at an angle approximately 40 deg. to 
the right of the direction of the wind. This 
phenomenon is to be explained by the influ- 
ence of the deflecting force of the rotation of 
the earth, which causes any moving body on 
its surface to tend to be deflected from its 
course, the deflection being to the right in 
the northern hemisphere, and to the left in 
the southern. 


From the analysis of the drift the 
author was enabled to supplement Nan- 
sen’s two laws with two more, equally 
simple: 

First Law: the drift of the ice follows the 
isobars, that is, the lines joining points on 
the earth’s surface where the atmospheric 
pressure is equal at one and the same time. 
The ice drifts along these lines in such a 
way that the region of high pressure is to 
the right of the direction of the drift, and 
the region of low pressure, to the left. 


It is not difficult to deduce this law. 
As is generally known, winds blow from 
regions of high pressure to those of low 
pressure, and if the earth were station- 
ary, their direction would be perpendicu- 
lar to the isobars. The rotation of the 
earth, as well as friction against the 
latter’s surface, deflects them, however, 
in the moderate and high latitudes con- 
siderably to the right, their actual direc- 
tion being at an angle of about 30° to 
40° to the left of the corresponding iso- 
bar. In accordance with Nansen’s second 
law, the drift of the ice is, in turn, de- 
flected from the direction of the wind at 
an angle of about 30° to 40° to the 
right. Hence we arrive at the fact that 
the ice drifts along the isobar. 

The correctness of this law was veri- 
fied over a number of sections of the 
Syedov’s drift. A region of high pres- 
sure had its center over the Taimyr 
Peninsula during the first 10 days of 
December, 1938. Under the influence of 
west and southwest winds, the _ice- 
breaker drifted along the isobar to the 
southeast, leaving the region of high 
pressure on its right. When, during the 


last 10 days of January, 1939, a region 
of low pressure prevailed over the Kara 
Sea and a region of high pressure was 
situated over the district of the Pole, 
the direction of the Syedov’s drift was 
almost due west: in other words, also 
along the isobar. 


Second Law: the ice drifts under the in- 
fluence of winds at a speed that is propor- 
tional to the barometric gradient, that is, 
the difference in atmospheric pressure be- 
tween two points on the earth’s surface ex- 
pressed as regards a given distance. 


As follows from Nansen’s first law, 
the ice moves, in the absence of perman- 
ent ocean currents and far from the 
distorting influence of land, at a speed 


proportional to the velocity of the wind. ° 


In its turn, the velocity of the wind is 
proportional to the barometric gradient; 
the closer the isobars are drawn on the 
chart of atmospheric pressure for any 
given region, the stronger the winds 
observed in that region. From this arose 
the possibility, backed by purely theoreti- 
cal deductions, of arriving, not only at 
the direction of the drift of the ice, but 
also its speed, from barometric charts. 


Comparison of Theoretical With 
Actual Drifts 


Theoretical drifts of North Pole Sta- 
tion, the Syedov and the _ ice-breaker 
Lenin, which was caught in the ice in 
the southwestern part of the Laptev Sea 
in 1937, were plotted on a map on the 
basis of an analysis of the monthly baro- 
metric charts for the Arctic Basin. The 
general drifts of the station and the two 
vessels as they were in reality were then 
charted on the same map, the positions 
on the first of each month being taken 
as the standard. 

The similarity between the lines of 
the theoretical drifts and those of the 
actual drifts was astonishing, most so in 
the case of the Syedov, which drifted, 
as we have noted in almost laboratory 
conditions. The theoretical drift of the 
Lenin also turned out to be quite close 
to the actual route, although it passed 
somewhat to the south and east. This is 
to be explained by the proximity of the 
mainland and the New Siberian Islands. 
The similarity in the theoretical and 
real drifts of the Lenin is particularly 
significant in that the path of the ship 
lay through the region of the Arctic best 
covered by meteorological stations and 
for which the barometric charts are 
drawn up on the basis of actual observa- 
tions and not, as in the case of the cen- 
tral regions of the Arctic, of supposition. 

A considerable discrepancy occurred 
between the direction of the theoretical 
and real drifts of the North Pole Sta- 
tion. At the same time, the actual drift 
turned. out to be much faster than calcu- 
lated. 


Effect of East Greenland Current 


Such a discrepancy is quite under- 
standable. The ice in this region is not 
only influenced by meteorological forces, 
but also by a strong permanent current 
that carries the ice along the eastern 
coast of Greenland, the so-called East 
Greenland Current, arising from the in- 
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flow of surplus water from the Arctic, 
the wind system prevailing over that 
ocean, and the permanent north winds 
blowing along the east Greenland coast. 

As observations have shown, the speed 
of the current flowing from the Pole 
toward the Greenland Sea is not very 
high, amounting to less than two kilo- 
metres (about a mile) a day, accelerat- 
ing at the approaches, and in that sea 
itself. The North Pole Station ascer- 
tained that the speed of the current was 
four kilometres (two and a half miles) 
at about the 83rd parallel, six kilometres 

sree and three-fifth’s miles) at about 
the 80th and nine kilometres (five and 
a half miles) at about the 75th. 

It is only natural that local winds 
should exert paramount influence over 
the speed and direction of the drift of 
the ice fields in regions where permanent 
currents are weak. The drift becomes 
quite fantastic under their influence, the 
ice now moving forward, then backward 
and in circles. 

In the Greenland Sea and its ap- 
proaches the influence of local winds on 
the moving ice field diminishes. Winds 
contrary to the permanent current then 
only retard or temporarily delay the 
general drift to the south. Such was 
the case both with the North Pole Sta- 
tion and the Syedov. 

This permanent ocean current was 
also partly responsible for the fact that 
the theoretical drift of the North Pole 
Station proved to be considerably shorter 
than was the case in reality. When a 
second theoretical drift was worked out 
for the station, provision being made for 
the permanent current, the direction and 
speed of which had been determined by 
Shirshoy and Fyodorov, a striking co- 
incidence with the actual drift was ob- 
tained. The resemblance was then even 
more marked than between the theoreti- 
cal and real drifts of the Syedov. 

Naturally, the method of working out 
theoretical drifts on the basis of the 
formulas for ascertaining the movement 
of the ice obtained as a result of the 
_analysis of the Syedov’s drift, will be 
given fuller and more concrete applica- 
tion after the publication of the complete 
observations of the North Pole Station 
and the Syedov. When the full data are 
available such a comparison will make it 
possible to deduce the speed and direc- 
tion of the permanent currents, the pres- 
ence of islands and shallows distorting 
the drifts, the distribution of pack and 
thin ice, and other facts. 

New light has been shed on many and 
particularly on important phenomena in 
the Arctic. We are now in a position 
to study the changes in different parts of 
the ice pack covering the central Arctic. 

If the ice fields are moved by the 
winds away from our shores, we are 
justified in expecting favorable naviga- 
tion conditions along the Northern Sea 
Route, marked by an increased outflow 
into the polar basin of the local ice 
formed in the seas bordering on the 
Arctic. Conversely, with the approach 
of the polar ice to our coast, this move- 
ment of the local ice is suspended—in 
some cases there even being an influx of 
ice from the central basin into the border 
seas—and navigation conditions along 
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the Northern Sea Route become worse. 

The first laws of the movement of 
the ice under the influence of the wind 
supplementing Nansen’s laws, have been 
corroborated by the drifts of the North 
Pole Station and the Syedov. They 
permit ordinary daily weather charts to 
be used for determining the ice drift. 

This is one of the major achievements 
of the Syedov’s drift. No doubt exists, 
moreover, that these achievements will 
be augmented when the observations of 
the Syedov’s crew have been studied 
further. 

(Adapted from articles by Prof. Zubov 
in Izvestia of January 14 and in the Mos- 
cow News.) 


BALKAN POWDER KEG 
(Continued from page 35) 
her commitments to Britain and France, 


and Greece will steer a cautious course 
in troubled waters.” 


It may be said that the Allies suf- 
fered a setback to judge by the negative 
character and the dispersal of interest 
that followed Belgrade, but they are 
already recovering lost ground with the 
aid of Turkey. 

On the very day the Conference ter- 
minated, a report was circulated freely 
that Britain might soon send troops to 
the Straits to protect the Dardanelles 
against any eventuality. Is it possible 
that the Turkish marines seized the 
Krupp shipyards near the Bosphorus to 
afford Britain the pretext? In rapid 
succession following Belgrade, Gen- 
erals Weygand and Wavell are seen 
reviewing maneuvers in Egypt; an An- 
zac army of 30,000 is debarked at 
Suez; Metaxas sends his aide to the 
spot; Saracoglu resumes his sinister 
spadework with King Boris; President 
Roosevelt appoints ex-governor Earle 
Ambassador to Bulgaria, the neutral 
nations are reported to be putting their 
conscript armies on war footing by mid- 
March; and so on with every day’s de- 
velopments. “Spring is coming” has 
been turned into an ominous harbinger 
for the small neutral nations. 

It is instructive to contrast this fear- 
ful state of affairs with the political 
calm and economic stability that have 
come to Latvia, Esthonia and Lithu- 
ania through their trade and mutual 
assistance treaties with the USSR. 
Who can now doubt that Finland’s 
Ryti-Tanner-Mannerheim clique took 
orders from London and Washington 
not to implement the peace policy of 
the Soviet in the North by a friendly 
agreement. Had Finland done so, the 
imperialist machinations in the south- 
east would never have crystallized on 
such a scale. 

Will England succeed in drawing 
the Balkans and Near East into war? 





If she does, her problems will become 
enormously complicated. The Arabian 
movement will stir the moment the op- 
portunity arises, despite policing by the 
Turkish or rather Anzac troops. The 
Indian movement, so capably led by 
the liberation Congress Party, will 
seize its opportunity. The South Af- 
rican scene gives the lie to Chamber- 
lain’s claim of Dominions’ support of 
the war; there Dr. Malan and former 
Premier Hertzog have formed a united 
front against the pro-British and pro- 
war General Smuts, proclaiming a pro- 
gram for South African independence 
as the only means to escape for good 
and all the recurrent need to fight 
England’s wars. Ireland is stirring 
near at hand, over the hangings of the 
two I.R.A. lads. These movements, 
to say nothing of the Chinese libera- 
tion drive, shake the huge edifice of 
empire. And even if England should 
succeed, would the people of England 
and France look on and see the North 
and South ablaze with war against the 
USSR with nothing transpiring on the 
West front, and not suspect what every 
school boy is beginning to grasp? 

There will be sanguinary conflicts 
on many fronts, the strategy of a 
Southeastern front being itself the ob- 
vious complement of the northern bat- 
tlefront, now on the verge of collapse. 

This, then, is the dismal prospect 
that imperialism offers the people of 
the world; but insofar as such con- 
flicts are pointed against the USSR, 
the imperialists face inevitable defeat 
for their enemy, in such event, would 
be not only the mighty Red Army but 
their own people. 











E VENTS move fast. New documents, new 

facts, have come to light, amplifying and 
confirming the materia] contained in the now 
famous pamphlet, The USSR and Finland, 
which has sold, to date, 140,000 copies. The new 
material is being published in a new pamphlet, 
The USSR and Finland, Part Two, which will 
be ready about March 15th. Make sure of get- 
ting your copies as they come off the press by 
ordering now. Single copies 5c plus 2c for 
postage. In lots of 20, $1.00, postage included. 
In lots of 100, $4.00, postage included. 
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4. famous books 
—not reprints, not 
paper bound, but the 
original cloth edi- 
tions—for practically 
the cost of one! 


By special arrangements with the 
publishers we are able to offer these 
four books to our readers for only 
$2.00. Three are outstanding novels 
by Soviet writers; the fourth a clas- 
sic of reportage on Soviet life. All 
are books you will treasure for your 
library. Take advantage of this un- 
precedented offer and get them now! 


These are the books: 


I LOVE, by A. Avdeyenko, which 
the New Republic called “a fine ex- 
ample of the strong and vigorous 
literature a healthy social structure 
can breed.” 


THE IRON FLOOD, by A. Serafim- 
ovich. “A virile picture,” “a stir- 
ring story” is the way the reviewers 
characterize this realistic novel of 


the Civil War. 


BRUSSKI: THE SOIL RE- 
DEEMED, by A. Panferov, is the 
classic Soviet novel of collectiviza- 
tion, showing it in stirring terms of 
human drama, pitched on an epic 
scale. 


MEN OF SIBERIA, by Hugo 
Huppert. With powerful realism a 
noted German writer describes the 
construction of the Kuzbas, the huge 
industrial giant created in far away 
Siberia. 


The supply is limited. Make sure 
of getting your copies by mailing in 
this coupon today. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, Special Book Offer 
Dept., 114 E. 32 Street, New York, N. Y. 





Please send me the four books listed above 
for which I enclose $2.00. 





INSIDE THE SOVIET 
HOME 

(Continued from page 15) 
for women and men, (I found the 
institution a great place in which to 
meet my friends. It is really like a 
club. And it is good etiquette to offer 
to scrub your friends’ backs!) The 
locker room, where you undress, is tem- 
perate; the main bathing room—tor- 
rid; the steam room unbearable except 
to the most hardy of Russians. After 
two hours of soaping from crown of 
head to sole of foot, and dousing with 
basins of water poured over your head, 
you realize that one bath a week is all 
that any mortal should stand, regard- 
less of previous prejudices. 

Free. day (usually the 6th, 12th, 
18th, 24th, and 30th of the month) is 
the great sports day for groups of 
young people and families who go boat- 
riding and swimming, attend the great 
amusement parks in summer, and skate 
or ski in winter. If free day falls on 
Sunday, those who care to go attend 
church, though time off is not given for 
church-going on a working day. There 
are no regular Sunday schools, but 
parents may give their children re- 
ligious instruction at home. I have been 
in homes where the ikon hung in the 
corner, with a light burning beneath. 
As far as I could see, there was no per- 
secution for religious belief. Children 
are taught in school that there is no 
supernatural power on which to de- 
pend, and that they, themselves, must 
master the elements of science in order 
to understand natural phenomena. 
“Not the swinging of incense around 
the edges of a field will bring good 
crops, but deep plowing with a tractor.” 


Another deep influence in home life 
is the newspaper, which is thought of 
by the government as a means of edu- 
cation, and which therefore should 
contain nothing deleterious to the 
growth of the youth of the Soviet 
Union. As a result of this policy, when 
you pick up the newspaper you find no 
crime details, no sexy advertisements, 
no “‘society news,” and no lurid details 
of accidents. Lynchings, breach-of- 
promise suits and kidnappings are not 
known in the Soviet Union, as there is 
no racial antagonism nor great wealth. 
The paper contains news of the prog- 
ress of the different sections of the 
enormous union of republics and dis- 
tricts ; descriptive articles on art, drama, 
science; foreign news; special articles 
and editorials. ‘These editorials are 
discussed in detail in Soviet homes. 


I have come away from Russia with 
a sense of the innate self-respect of the 
average Soviet citizen, of his intelligence 
and humor, and his dedication to the 
task of the raising of the vast level of 
humanity. This spirit is seen most 
clearly in the Soviet home, where all 
members of the family have a basis for 
an understanding unity in the effort of 
each individual member—child and 
adult alike—to work to the best of his 
own ability—through study, play and 
his job—to help create those conditions 
of living which he feels would surpass 
anything yet known among nations, for 
his own children, and the children of 
people like himself throughout the 
world. 


LOCKED IN ICE 
(Continued from page 18) 


tional supplies. Beside these trials and 
dangers, the Stalin was caught in a 
storm and severely shaken, some of its 
superstructures being washed away by 
high seas. 

On January 3, the crew of the Sye- 
dov sighted the searchlights of the 
Stalin, then 20 miles away. On Janu- 
ary 13, at noon, contact was made, and 
the 26-month drift was over. 

But there were dangers still to over- 
come. The Syedov’s ice bowl had to 
be chopped away. The Stalin tried 
ramming it off. Explosives were used 
to blow it away. Each chunk of ice 
altered the ship’s balance giving it a 
list now in one direction, now another, 
each one involving dangers. When the 
Syedov was free of its ice bowl it had 
a list to correct, which required shift- 
ing the entire cargo. The ships ar- 
rived at Murmansk, January 30th. 

The fifteen heroes are now safe at 
home and loaded with honors, which 
they shared with members of the crew 
of the Stalin and the accompanying 
ice-breaker, the Murmanets, which had 
also participated in the rescue of the 
Papaninites. 

All fifteen members of the crew 
were named Heroes of the Soviet 
Union by. government decree, awarded 
Orders of Lenin and cash grants of 
25,000 rubles each. Their names have 
entered the honor roll of Arctic ex- 
ploration and it is fitting to record 
them here: K. S. Badgin, Captain, D. 
G. Trofimov, Educational Organizer, 
A. A. Polyanski, A. G. Efremov, B. K. 
Brunitsky, D. P. Butorin, A. P. Sobo- 
levsky, E. I. Gamankov, N. S. Shari- 
pov, E. M. Nedzvetsky, S. D. Tokarev, 
N. M. Bekasov, I. I. Getman, V. S. 
Alferov, P. V. Meger. 
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WANTED TO KNOW: 


JOHN L. SPIVAK, America’s Ace Detective-Reporter 


Is Father Coughlin the brains behind the Christian Front? 
Is he hand-in-glove with Nazi agents ? 


Is he inciting to riot? 


HE UNEARTHED THE TRUTH—HE PRESENTS THE FACTS 
AND THE DOCUMENTS TO PROVE THEM 


The radio priest's activities fully revealed—with 
photostats, documents, letters, brokerage accounts 
to back each sensational finding. Never before, 
in any one volume has the story been told so com- 
pletely, so authoritatively and with such convic- 
tion. This is probably the most severe condemna- 
tion of a powerful figure in America made in our 
time—and it contains no conjectures, no guesses— 


nothing but facts backed up by evidence. It is a 
powerful weapon for all those who wish to fight 
Coughlinism and the forces behind Coughlinism. 
$2.00. 

“Father Coughlin . . . is not authorized to speak 
for the Catholic Church, nor does he represent the 
doctrine or sentiments of the church.”—His 
Eminence, the late George Cardinal Mundelein. 


SHRINE of the SILVER DOLLAR 
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F-A PRINTING CORP. 
35 East 12th St., New York City 
Phone: AL. 4-4420 
e 
We specialize in printing for 
organizations. Quality work at 


reasonable prices. Union shop. 
Estimates on work gladly furnished. 














BOUND VOLUMES OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
for 1939 
complete with index 
are now on sale at the 
special price of $2.00 


Contains a wealth of authoritative 
articles by experts about the internal 
developments and foreign policy of the 
USSR during one of the most crucial 
years in all history. 
An indispensable item for libraries, 
writers, lecturers, students, and the 
man in the street. 


THE INDEX 


will be supplied separately on request, 
Price ten cents. 

Send orders and requests to 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
Room 707, 114 East 32nd Street 

New York City 











THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


56 West 45th Street, New York City 
Telephone MUrray Hill 2-0312 


OFFERS: 


© A Library of books on the U.S.S.R.; 
current Soviet periodicals, and refer- 
ence books in English and Russian 


@ A Translation Service which can keep 
you posted on Soviet developments in 
your field 


@ An Information Service ready to an- 
swer all questions of fact on the So- 
viet Union 


@ A semi-monthly News Bulletin con- 
taining articles keyed to current 
events on all phases of Soviet life and 
economy 


@ A Quarterly on the Soviet Union with 
articles more extensive and more in- 
tensive than those in the Bulletin— 
full bibliographies, translations of im- 
portant decrees and a news chronol- 
ogy of events in and related to the 
Soviet Union. 


All these are comprised in the service 
given to Members of the American 
Russian Institute. 


Our facts are authentic — our figures 
are checked. 
Membership $5.00 per year 
Subscription $2.00 per year 


(Bulletin and Quarterly) 




















The Big Little Book 
Of The Hour 


THE USSRanp 
FINLAND 


Tells you the whole story 
of the relations between 
the two countries, from the 
past to today; their rela- 
tions with other countries; 
who are the Swedo-Finns, 
Finland’s ruling class; pre- 
sents little known facts, and 
documents that throw start- 
ling new light on the situ- 
ation. 64 pages, map. Read 
this big little book; give it 
to all your friends. 


Single copies five 
ge Add 5 — 
‘or postage. In 
f 25, $1.00, postage 
THES 9 Hann included. In lots of 
FINLAND 100, $3.00, postage in- 
cluded. 
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The Intimate, Human Book About Russia : 
You've Been Asking For— 


RUSSIA —f* 


WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 
By PAT SLOAN 


Introduction by HARRY F. WARD 


In many of the letters sent in to the editors we are asked, ‘where 
can we find a book that tells about day-to-day-life in the Soviet 
Union, — that answers in simple intimate terms, the questions 
that come up about the Soviet Union.” 


We are glad to answer these letters by announcing: Yes, there is 
such a book. Recently published by Modern Age Books, RUSSIA 
WITHOUT ILLUSIONS, is just the book you've been asking for. 


Why Pat Sloan Wrote This Book 


In a review of RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS Margaret Lamont writes: 





CONTENTS “You will find here honesty, painstaking attention to detail, sober 
conviction, a reluctance to be caught in purely emotional or sen- 

. Why I Went to Russia timental reactions to the USSR. Pat Sloan was slow to write a 
Student Dormitory book. He thought enough books had been written by visitors to 
-I Work as a Teacher the Soviet Union. . But as anti-Soviet writers, professional enemies 
Room of My Own or saddened liberals and radicals tossed book after book into the 


heap of hostile propaganda, Pat Sloan decided that he ought to 
tell what he felt and knew about this vast country where he lived 
and worked for seven years.” 


- Soviet Family 

I Travel 

. “Proletarian Tourist” 
Peasant Cottage and Soviet oe 

Rest Home -To Keep In Touch With The Facts 
9. Erivan to Dnieprostroi 

10. Perspective from England 

- Return to the USSR 

12. On Being Ill and Trade-Union 


You need the month by month survey of life and culture in the 
Soviet Union that you can get only in Soviet Russia Today. In the 
deluge of propaganda, censorship, lies and distortions in the press, 
cinema and radio you need the accurate, authoritative, up-to-the- 
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Organizer minute information only Soviet Russia Today brings you. Read 
13. I Travel Again Pat Sloan’s book, subscribe to Soviet Russia Today and. with this Be. 
14. Is this Socialism? combination you will be well armed to understand the sweep of if 
15. This One-Party Business events. 
16. Discredited Politicians P 
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18. “The Disillusioned” The regular ——— goa of ie eager: 9 is He sens oe 
Cention: ’ this sum today and we will send you IA WI UT ILLUSI ‘a 
"% wee ee Fe Come at once — and enter your subscription to Soviet Russia Today for a full “ 
Back year. Take advantage of this unique offer, today. a 
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Friends: — Enclosed is $1.50. Send me Pat Sloan’s RUSSIA WITHOUT ILLUSIONS and enter my 
subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year. New [1] Renewal [}. 
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